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The Religious Element in the Forma- 


tion of Character. 
By GEORGE MONTGOMERY, Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. 


It is the settled conviction of all true educators, as 
well as of all other intelligent and thoughtful persons, 
that the formation of character is the most important 
part of education ; that, in fact, no amount of merely in- 
tellectual or scientific training is of much real value with- 
out it. I believe that the religious element is the most 
essential factor in the formation of character. I take 
this opportunity to explain the reason why the church to 
which I belong feels it necessary to establish and maintain 
a system of private schools. I believe this explanation is 
useful. 

The Secular School a Compromise, 


I believe that every child in the land should receive an 
education ; I believe that there should be, as there is, a sys- 
tem of public instruction ; I believe that, owing to our hon- 
est differences upon religious matters, that system of pub- 
lic instruction should be absolutely non-sectarian. From 
these principles I draw the necessity of private schools. 

It is a fact known to all well informed persons that in 
the beginning of our government all schools imparted 
religious instruction along with secular training; and 
that non-sectarian schools were a compromise, seemingly 
rendered necessary for the sake of peace, and to maintain 
religious liberty amongst us. But the non-sectarian 
school was never intended by its originators as a protest 
against private schools, or to undervalue religious in- 
struction in education. Like the freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, religious freedom is one of the cor- 
nerstones of the Republic. Our revolutionary fore- 
fathers, the framers of our constitution and the builders 
of the Republic, were almost invariably men of strong re- 
ligious convictions; and whilst they prized religion as 
they ought for themselves and for others, but realizing that 
some of their fellow citizens set less store than they did 
upon dogmatic: religious training, and that among be- 
lievers themselves there were many honest differences, 
they felt it necessary to make this compromise upon a 
secular and non-sectarian system of public instruction, 
leaving it optional with those who might wish to do so, to 
establish and maintain private schools, in which, along 
with identically the same secular training as that given 
in the public schools, religious instruction might be im- 
parted according to their respective beliefs. 


Non-Sectarian Religion not Possible, 


That education is best which best fits men to discharge 
the duties of life. Among those duties are the duties we owe 
to society, and these are common to us all, no matter 
how much we may differ upon other subjects. To dis- 
charge these duties well, education is necessary ; and as 
in our form of government we all, at least theoretically, 
share in governing, that education should be as widely 
diffused as possible ; hence we try to make it universal. 
My contention is that in the education fitting us for 
these duties, religious training is the most essential ele- 
ment init. I think the proof that a non-sectarian sys- 
tem of public instruction is no evidence to the contrary 
is found in the significant fact that from end to end of 
the land to-day, a cry goes up from the ablest statesmen 
among us that there should be more religious instruction 
in theschools. But the moment that religious instruc- 


tion is attempted that moment they cease to be non-sec- 
tarian, for there is no such thing as a non-sectarian re- 
ligion. 

” The Guarantee of Conscience. 

In our idea of government we substitute the ruling of 
the many for the ruling of the few, in order to bring 
government close to the people. We have brought it as 
close to themas any government on earth. Theoretically 
the government is in the hands of the people, but prac- 
tically this is only partially true, for, after all, the busi- 
ness of governing is delegated to a few. The farmer, 
the merchant, the mechanic, the day laborer, the pro- 
fessional man, as a body, have to delegate their share of 
the actual work of governing to representatives. This 
they do by the ballot. Once we have chosen our represen- 
tative, the legislator, or the judge, our dictation «eases. 
We have to depend upon their integrity, their honesty, 
their character, their conscience, to have them do our 
work. 

There is, therefore, something higherthan and anterior 
to law, to courts, to written constitutions to which we 
must: look for faithful service. That something is 
character, or conscience. If our representative misrep- 
resents us, we may retire him at the next election, but 
we cannot take his place and do the work ourselves, tho 
radically any one of us has the right to do so. But we 
have to select another representative from the same body 
politic, and so this universal round goes on, and we have 
absolutely no other guarantee than that of his conscience, 
that our new delegate will fulfil his trust any better than 
his predecessor. 

Religious Basis of Conscience. 

Now I say this sort of conscience or character is built 
upon the foundation and framework of religion. The 
authority that I shall quote to maintain my thesis no man 
can call in question. 

In his farewell address to the American people 
Washington asserts all this most clearly and most forci- 
bly. He says: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits that lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and of citizens. Let it sim- 
ply be asked: Where is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life itself if the sense of religious obligations deserts 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail without re- 
ligion.” 

Every official selected by us to do our work raises his 
hands to heaven and solemnly promises God to be true to 
the trust reposed in him, and we have no other guarantee 
that he will be than the religious obligations that 
he attaches to that oath. 

What is the meaning of an oath? What are its reli- 
gious obligations. 

1. An oath means that there is a God. 

2. That He is a living, all-seeing, personal God. 

8. That men owe Him obedience and service. 

4, It means above all that there are future punish- 
ments and rewards in the next world. 








58 


The sanction of an oath is that God will punish the 
perjurer. But no one expects to see Him visit the per- 
jurer with instant and condign punishment, but the very 
idea of this sanction is punishment hereafter. 

What value has an oath in a court of justice if the one 
who makes it does not believe these things about it ? 
What security does it offer to property, reputation, and 
life? According to Washington absolutely none; and 
the making of an oath under such circumstances is done 
under false pretenses and becomes a blasphemous fraud. 
When Washington tells us that in the religious obli- 
gations attaching to an oath is our only security for 
property, reputation and life, he speaks as a man of reli- 
gious faith, and declares to be true all that I claim. 

The religious element, then, is a most potent factor in 
the formation of character. 


No Religion Without Creed. 


I know there are those who speak beautifully of reli- 
gion to-day, but who want religion without theology, or a 
creed. But the man that believes in God has a creed. 
The man that believes in the religious obligations uf an 
oath has a creed, and no small one at that, dogmatic and 
binding upon his conscience. 

To teach religion it must be taught with authority, be- 
cause it carries moral obligations with it. It has been 
well said that if the theorems of Etclid carried moral 

. obligations with them men would be found to doubt or 
deny them. The authority that teaches religion must be 
able to-say, “Thus saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 

Society is not a mere compact between men to live to- 
gether after a certain fashion for certain purposes, as 
two or more men enter into a partnership to conduct a 
certain business. We hold that society is divine in its 
origin ; that God is its author, and that there is no power 
but from God. We believe that God has left men free 
to choose whatever form of government suits them best, 
but that having once chosen it, He confers upon the se- 
lected rulers the right to rule, for radically, no man has 
any inherent right in himself to rule over other men; 
and whilst it is true that governments “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” it is true be- 
cause God has been pleased that that power should come 
to the ruler from Him thru the people. No matter what 
the form of government may be the purpose of it is the 
general good, and this society being divine, God has es- 
tablished it and rooted it in conscience, and conscience 

‘based upon religious teaching. Here I speak not asa 
religionist but as a simple citizen. 

The state, as such, having no religion, has wisely de- 
clined to teach religion, but as its founders and promo- 
tors have recognized and do recognize the absolute neces- 
sity of religion, for the welfare of the state, for the 
protection of property, reputation and life, the private 
school, where religious instruction is imparted along with 
proper secular training, must ever be regarded as a strong 
bulwark of the nation. 


A Complete Education Includes Religion. 


Man is made up of acomplex nature. He isa physical, 
intellectual, and moral being all in one; and the man 
perfectly educated is the man educated in his whole being ; 
and as God has united these elements of his being we 
feel that we cannot separate them without detriment to 
the individual and to society; and education being so 
much a matter of youth, we feel that their development 
must go hand in hand. 

We are passing thru a critical period of our national 
life. We began as a nation imbued with the right prin- 
ciple that the laws of God’s eternal justice are the basis 
of that equal and exact justice that must be meted out 
to the humblest citizen in it, and there is to-day on the 
part of the vast majority of our people a strong and grow- 
ing persuasion that we have departed from it, and that 
selfishness and greed are the gods that have a controlling 
influence. We must be able to disabuse them of this if 
it is not a fact, or correct it if it is a fact, else no man 
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can foresee the ruin that shall overtake us. ‘It cannot 
be denied that material wealth is the god of many. 
Manhood and virtue do not count for what they once 
did. That these may regain their rightful sway, this 
generation and those to come after us must be taught 
that there is a higher life than this material world. Man 
is of both earth and heaven. He is an animal, but a 
rational animal. Into his body there has been breathed 
aliving soul. That soul is made after the image and 
likeness of God. That soul must be made as nearly like 
as possible to God, after whom it is imaged. That can- 
not be done on intellectual lines only. He is intellectual, 
but he is much more. He is an intellectual, a moral, a 
religious being all in one, and this moral nature is supe- 
rior to his intellectual nature. The common voice of 
mankind attests it. The laws of his moral being must 
control his whdle life, else anarchy will reign in the in- 
dividual and thru the individual in the social body. To 
love is higher than to know. To love is the end of the 
law. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” From 
these spring the laws of God’s justice, between man and 
man, and no human contrivance can substitute them. 


Address delivered before the N. E. A. at Los Angeles on July 
13. (Slightly abridged.) 
SP 


Vices of Childhood and Youth. 


By Supt. J. W. Dinsmore, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


The purpose of this paper is to show what vices are 
common to childhood and youth, how they originate and 
develop, their prevalence, and their effect upon the indi- 
vidual and upon society. : 

These vices make a long list. We shall attempt to 
discuss only those that are criminal, or distinctly respon- 
sible for a large percentage of crime. Perhaps the first 
to appear in the child is deceit. It is practiced con- 
sciously at less than two years. The mother sometimes 
sets an example of deceit by effusively greeting a caller 
whom the children know to be unwelcome, or apologizing 
for a state of things that is quite the usual order. 

Closely connected with, and usually accompanying de- 
ceit is lying. The great difference in children in re- 
spect to veracity is partly due to the nature of the child 
and partly to training and environment. Some are so 
sensitive that the least variation from truth is painful ; 
others become adepts at lying at an early age. The best 
remedy is kindness and sincerity on the part of parent 
and teacher. Asarule both children and grown people 
tell the truth to those whom they love ahd respect. 

Where deceit and lying abound, one is not surprised 
to find stealing. In good communities only a small num- 
ber of the children can be classed as thieves; but where 
ignorance and poverty abound it is quite prevalent ; while 
in the slums of the cities it is the rule rather than the 
exceptién. The largest class of thieves are those who 
“come by it honestly,” the children of dishonest parents 
and vile companions. More than half the convicts in 
penitentiaries, and inmates in reform and industrial 
schools have been sentenced for stealing. 

Gambling is one of the greatest evils of the age. It is 
more destructive of morality than theft. The respecta- 
bility of gaming, the coolness and keenness required, the 
element of danger, the daring, the applause incident to 
winning, the possibility of large gains and a life of ease, 
all go to make gambling fascinating. The difference be- 
tween playing marbles for keeps and other forms of 
gambling is one of quantity and not of quality ; boys have 
marbles—men have money; each stake what they have 
to win or lose. The next step is matching pennies, then 
the nickel in the slot, then games of chance, and the 
habit is formed. 

Vulgarity and impurity demand special attention. Vul- 
garity isso prevalent that a boy can hardly be sent to 
the neighboring grocery without danger of contamina 
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tion. There is scarcely a boy of thirteen who is not 
familiar with the vilest street terms. 

The ranks of youthful criminals are being constantly 

recruiteé¢ by every device wickedness can invent. In 

. spite of the efforts of schools, churches, and benevolent 
organizations, crime is apparently on the increase. How 

to prevent, remedy, and eradicate it are problems which 

' should arouse the deepest interest in every friend of 

humanity. 


Abstract of paper read before the Dept. of Elementary Edu- 
cation, N. E. A., July 14. 
we 


The Development of Moral Character. 
By G. W. A. Luckey, of the University of Nebraska. 


Progress in civilization is the result of man’s continual 
effort to realize himself in higher and nobler conceptions 
of life. Change is written everywhere, stability no- 
where. 

It is well for the individual, if thru all these changes 
he continues in harmony with the highest conceptions of 
his age and brings his efforts to bear in the direction of 
true progress. 

All education should tend to make the individual more 

of a man as well as more efficient and more useful both 

to himself and to others. For this reason whatever be 
given as the true aim or ideal of education, the develop- 
ment of moral character will always play an important 
and ever-increasing part. 
_ We often hear it said that the character of the people 
is becoming weaker, that the men of our times lack deci- 
sion, purpose courage, perseverance, discipline, and reli- 
gious convictions. 

But before accepting these statements as final we 
should consider the age in which we live. Ideals and 
conditions of life have changed. We are living in a dif- 
ferent age, under a new sky, and breathing a different 
atmosphere. Civilization has carried us forward. We 
_ not go back if we would, and we would not if we 
could. 

If character really means the distinguishing qualities 
of individuals, the personality, the originality, the inde- 
pendence of thought and action, the nobleness of pur- 
pose, the persistence of effort, the faithfulness to duty, 
and the loftiness of ideal, then there is a greater degree 
of character manifested to-day than in any other period 
of the world’s history. 

The character of every community as well as of every 
nation depends upon the character of the individuals of 
which it is composed. It can neither be better nor 
worse. 

As to the time when we shall begin to develop the 
character of our children, I agree in part with Aristotle 
when he says that the state should begin the education 
of the children before the marriage of their parents. Be- 
fore birth and before prenatal life the formation of the 
character of the child rightly begins. Common sense in 
selecting life companions, proper cultivation of mind and 
heart, congeniality of home surroundings and careful ob- 
servance of the laws of health all tend to strengthen the 
character of the offspring. 

Passing to the next important period of the child’s life, 
the one extending from birth to at least the fifth year, 
we enter upon the first period that is usually taken into 
consideration in the- education of the child. During 
these first five years the individual has lived faster, learned 
more, and established a greater degree of character than 
will be possible again in any other five years of his life. 

. The years of childhood come but once but the lessons 
they teach and the experiences they give can never be 
eradicated. 

Character, like morality and religion, is not something 

’ which can be assumed or rejected at will. It is the very 
essence of the individual’s life. Would you establish 
noble characters in your children begin by laying the 
foundation for strong and healthy bodies. Not only the 
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physical features but all the muscles of bodies come to 
indicate the lives we have lived. 

The molding of character takes place more rapidly 
under conditions of health and of interest. 

The first steps in the training of the senses naturally 
belong to the parents in the home, but the work must be 
further continued and brought to a higher degree of per- 
fection by the teacher in the school. 

Teach the child to become a careful observer of the 
phenomena of nature, to classify and remember the im- 
portant features, to discover present relations and invent 
new ones, to make accurate generalizations, and finally to 
express his knowledge in clear but terse English and you 
will have given the foundation for a strong character. 

Another important consideration in the development is 
the culture of the feelings. It is neither sentimentality 
on the one hand nor lifeless reason on the other, but a 
proper commingling of both, that produces the highest 
form of character. 

In all education the teacher must be guided in her ef- 
forts by the interests of the child. It must be a growth 
from within rather than a filling up from without, an as- 
similation and an appreciation rather than the mere accu- 
mulation of knowledge. 

The first step in the development of the will is to sur- 
round the child with proper conditions of life. Suffi- 
cient nutrition and healthy environment is sure to call 
forth innumerable movements, both natural and pleasur- 
able, laying the foundation for versatility and evenness 
of disposition. 

The factor that has most to do with all voluntary ac- 
tion is imitation. We grow to think, to feel, and to act 
like those with whom we have been closely associated. 
For this reason it is of vital importance that we place be- 
fore the child such lives and such examples as we would 
have him imitate. 

Having thus outlined as the requisites of an ideal char- 
acter, good health, a sound body, a thoroly trained intellect, 
keen sensibilities, pure motives, and a well developed will. I 
should add at least one other requirement, a lofty ideal,with 
sympathy and love for humanity. 

From parent to teacher, from teacher to companion, 
from companion to typical character or back to parent again, 
the ideal of thechild is vibrating. Whoever for the time 
being is the embodiment of the child’s better self, tho 
possibly unconsciously, nevertheless truly, is shaping his 
future life and character. 

No one ever dreamed himself into a noble character, 
for character is active and not passive, but by patient 
and untiring effort he may make of himself what he will 
and remain secure in the face of danger and of storm. 
Would you overcome a fault substitute a higher activity 
in its place, and guard well that there be no reversion 
until the new has firmly taken the place of the old. 

Abstract of address before N, E. A., July 13. 


we 
Reclaiming Waste Land. 


A firm of lumber manufacturers of Virginia has pur- 
chased the famous Dismal Swamp, which extends thru 
southeast Virginia and northeast North Carolina, about 
two-thirds of the way between Chesapeake bay and Albe- 
marle sound. The purpose is to drain the area and re- 
cover the fallen cedar that has been perfectly pre- 
served under the swamp waters; also to reclaim a large 
area of fertile land. 

This sale calls attention to the fact that there are 
large areas of swamp lands in the United States that may 
be reclaimed for agricultural purposes; these aggregate 
about 100,000 square miles, or double the area of New 
York state. Nearly all the lands now available for the 
plow are in private hands, and we are resorting to lands 
that may be made available for tillage by drainage or 
irrigation. Europe has had similar work in hand for 
centuries. About one-twentieth of her entire tillable 
area has thus been reclaimed. 
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Progress in Public Education. 


By Supt. F. Louis Soupgn, St. Louis, Mo. 


The progress of public education, as far as external 
growth is concerned, has been stupendous during the last 
fifty years. School-houses have been built everywhere 
and have almost kept pace with the needs of our rapidly 
increasing population. In the sanitation and comfort of 
school-houses a steady progress towards perfect conditions 
is noticeable, especially in the last ten years. All the 
great cities take pride in providing schools which will give 
the best opportunities for the physical as well as spiritual 
welfare of the coming generation. , 

The national investment in school-houses and property 
needed for the conduct of schools is enormous and is in- 
creasing with every moment. The same progress is no- 
ticeable in the development of higher education. The 
European standard of university appointments has not 
only been reached but surpassed, both in regard to build- 
ings and in regard to the facilities for the highest kind 
of work. The work of teaching is conducted on a more 
permanent basis. Teaching has become a profession. It 
is no longer an avocation but a vocation for the great 
mass of those engagedinit. It is less than it used to bea 
stepping stone for young men by which they fill out one or 
two years of their ilves before entering the ministry, the 
law, or the medical profession; many of the best young 
men and women shape their college course so as to fit 
them for teaching. The curriculum of the colleges, too, 
takes cognizance of the profession and provides carefully 
arranged courses for educational study, including the 
psychology of childhood and the philosophy of education. 

In the administrative department, too, of public educa- 
tion, progress toward a higher plane is evident. In many 
of the large cities, such as St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and New York, the law gives to experts, trained for 
the profession of education, a voice in the management of 
school affairs; the superintendent of instruction has a 
voice in the selection of teachers and of text-books, in the 
arrangement of the course of study, and all that apper- 
tains to the conduct of instruction. 

The internal progress in instruction and school man- 
agement has more than kept pace with the external. 
There are two currents which all popular education has to 
consider. One is the very necessary adjustment of educa- 
tion to the practical demands of life and to the march of 
history which carries a people along to new destinies. 
Public education must prepare the future citizen to take 
his place in the new world of state and society that is 
forming about him. In our own political life, the changes 
which the last thirty years have brought, within and in the 
relations of the republic to the world at large, are deep 
and far-reaching. We have become more of an industrial 
and commercial nation than we were thirty years ago; 
the products of our workshops and factories are compet- 
ing in the markets of the world with the great commer- 
cial nations. The commercial product means so much 
raw material with brains and labor added to it. Intelli- 
gent labor, comprising good taste, the knowlege of prac- 
tical purposes embodied in every product of industry 
and a nation’s industrial power, is directly enhanced by 
public education. School education must take the adjust- 
ment to industrial conditions into consideration when 
framing courses of study and it must lay stress on adjust- 
ment to the practical demands of life. 

The adjustment uf environments extends in many other 
directions besides commercial life. With the vast growth 
of the nation and the preponderance of industrial life, 
political and- economic problems arise which require supe- 
rior intelligence and judgment on the part of the masses. 
Without general education our government cannot exist. 
Hence the necessity of leading the child, at an earlier age 
than we thought of thirty years ago, to a knowledge of 
history and to acquaintance with the social and commer- 
cial problems of which, at least in part, geography treats. 
Public education must cultivate not simply the memory 
for the facts of instruction, but also the child’s common 
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sense and judgment concerning the leading relations of 
life. Progress in education points clearly to the develop- 
ment of thought and to methods of instruction which lead 
children to reason on given data, and to form opinions on 
the elementary problems of life. A clear understanding 
of elementary, political, and social relations are germs 
which will grow as the child develops into manhood and 
womanhood. 

Progressive movements in public education have but 
too frequently taken the form of adding studies to an al- 
ready overburdened curriculum. It does not seem as if 
progress could be found in multiplying the diversity of 
studies, but rather in deepening the few which have with 
good justice, been embodied in the public school course. 

There is no better corrective in regard to this matter 
than public opinion. The outcry against fads, while mis- 
directed at times against studies as essential and bene- 
ficial as drawing, is nevertheless a constant admonition 
to school boards and superintendents to limit closely the 
number of studies, to teach a few things well and effect- 
ively and to seek progress rather in the well-rounded 
educational development of judgment, heart, and hand 
than in the crowding of the memory with the data of 
examinations. 

The progress in the school-room itself has been espe- 
cially directed towards making the schools more thoroly 
American. The character of public education in ages 
past was scholastic and it aimed at knowledge rather than 
thought and action. This tendency prevailed for centur- 
ies and made methods of instruction tend towards the 
more or less one-sided cultivation of the memory. 
Schools were conducted on plans arranged by the scholar, 
who stood outside of the throng of the bustling world and 
whose life was chiefly one of contemplation and study. 
The school of olden times was not in harmony with the 
ideals of our age, nor with the genius of our people. 
Every pulsation of American life makes for thoughtful 
purpose and action, and away from merely contemplative 
rest. Public education can have no grander purpose than 
to pulsate with the heart-beat of our people and prepare 
for thoughtful and energetic action and life. 

School progress has been in the last twenty years 
clearly in the direction of action. The kindergarten has 
demonstrated the value of educating childhood by doing. 
The spirit of its methods is permeating slowly all educa- 
tion. Teaching in the common schools aims more and 
more toward connecting knowledge with life, and methods 
of teaching with that free activity towards which both 
the natural interest of the child and the genius of our 
people tend. 

Abstract of address delivered before the National Educational 


Association, July 13, 1899. 
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Quo Vadimus? 
By Mrs. HELEN J. GRENFELL,.State Supt. of Colorado. 


The perfection of the character of the individual thru 
education should be the subject of the closest study. 
There is nothing more helpful to the child than the reali- 
zation that, come what may, there are those at home who 
are on his side, who are interested in his work, proud of 
his successes and sympathetic in his failures. The more 
nearly the school approaches this relationship the more 
nearly will it have removed one of the great obstacles to 
efficiency. 

Our common schools grew out of the home and its ne- 
cessities in much the same way as the nation grew out of 
the family, the graded school system from the class, and 
the class from the assembling of pupils who had been in- 
dividually taught by a tutor in the home. 

Some parents have believed that the educating or fail- 
ing to educate their children was a matter for their sole 
decision, but the conception of the state seems to be that 
the child does not exist entirely for the parents’ good, 
but for the good of all. Compulsory education is appar- 
ently an infringement of parents’ rights, altho certainly 
a necessity at present. 
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Man thrives best in association. Living alone he meets 
no thoughts nor wants higher than himself. The moral 
law has little or no application for him. He cannot love 
his neighbor as himself. The school is a place where the 
citizen is developed. Due regard for the rights of others 
can hardly be attained without the daily contact with 
many fellow-creatures. 

An advantage of the home over the school lies in the 
power of parental influence, which lays the foundation of 
virtue—obedience, self-control, integrity, training in 
which should be carried on both at home and at school. 
Too much, however, should not be relegated to the work 
of the school, since education is the work of all the hours 
of all the day, and the child’s out-of-school life contains 
fully as formative influences as his school life. 

Neither home nor school is a complete organization in 
itself, for the development of the child. They should be 
made to work in harmony. 

Appreciation of each other has at last begun. The es- 
tablishment of parents’ meetings is significant of a wide- 
spread awakening on the subject of the education of the 
children. There are two things of which the American 
may feel justly proud,—the American home and the 
American school. These, united and harmonious, will 
develop citizens who realize for what they are called on 
the world’s stage, and that their call must not be for self 
alone, but for humanity. 

Synopsis of address before the N. E. A. on July 12. 
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Economics—An Ethical View. 
By Byron C. MATHEWS, Newark, N. J., High School. 


1. The end of life is happiness. 

2. Right living is such living as increases the sum total 
of happiness. 

8. Any influence that tends to produce right living or 
to prevent wrong living is ethical. 

4, By the ethical influence of any study is meant the 
influence such study has in producing right living. 

I. The degree of the ethical influence of any study, 
per se, is determined by the nature of its content. The 
more it deals with the real interests of men, with the 
problems of life the greater will be its influence. 

II. The ethical influence of a study, as an educational 
agent, is enhanced when it is a good conductor of the 
teacher’s personality. 

III. Economies. 

1. Statement of content of the subject. 

2. Content is ethical in character. 

3. Content deals with the vital interests of all society. 

4, All classes of people are directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the production of wealth. 

5. The whole world one great hive of industry, the 
operations within which form the content of economics. 

IV. Effect of the study upon the student. 

1. Effect will depend upon the nature of the concept 
he forms. ; 

2. Process traced by which concept is formed, first, in 
the productive processes, then in the distributive pro- 
cesses. 

3. The concept of how wealth is produced is first 
formed, ‘and from what, how it is divided among the par- 
ties making it, and the means employed in the division. 

4, The student is impelled by this concept to ask why 
and ought, so the subject becomes severely ethical, and 
the student starts out in search of the answers to his 
whys and oughts. 

V. Knowledge of right conditions and right institu- 
tions leads to their endurance, while knowledge of wrong 
conditions and wrong institutions leads to their destruc- 
tion. “ Knowledge is virtue” said Socrates. 

VI. The study of any and all economic questions, such 
as the money standard, protection and free trade, taxa- 
tion, leads to more intelligent and conscientious action 
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relative to them, since they touch the live interests of 
all people. 

VII. It follows without discussion that the subject is 
an excellent conductor of the teacher’s personality, since 
it gives constant opportunity to impress his own ideas of 
right and justice, as opposed to wrong and injustice. 

VIII. Content of economics compared with that of 
mathematics, foreign language work, especially that of 
Greek and Latin. 

IX. The test question in such comparison is, which 
deals the more intimately and the more constantly with 
the real inierests and problems of life. In applying this 
question to the various subjects in the curriculum it is 
found that history and literature are the only ones which 
can bear comparison with economics as educational agen- 
cies intended for producing ethical impression, but 
neither is superior to economics. 

X. Economics so enlists the interests of the students 
that it follows them after they have left school, and very 
largely influences their action. 


Abstract of paper read before Dept. of Secondary Education, 
N.E.A., July 14. 


ag 
Elementary Art Education. 


All successful teachers are guided by principles, either 
consciously or unconsciously. This report is a search for 
principles relating to the space-arts, or objects that have 
form or shape. 

The words form and shape have two meanings which 
must be clearly distinguished. Every visible object has 
or may have : 

I. An infinite number of apparent or accidental forms. 

These apparent forms or appearances can only be 
known or recognized thru sight. They are visual per- 
cepts, pure and simple, created by the self-activity of the 
observer. 

II. Only one real tangible or potentially tangible form. 

This tangible or individual shape of an object is the 
result of its extension in space and is never seen thru 
the physical eye. It is for the mind, merely a mental 
concept. 

Art recognizes two phases of appearances in objects. 

A. The Esthetic Appearance, or the Beauty of an Ob- 
ject. 

The study of objects as to their beauty in color, out- 
line, surface, etc., leads to the science of esthetics, and 
practically to the historical ornament of all ages. 

B. The Pictorial Appearance, or the Picture of an Ob- 
ject. 

Remember, the graphic representation of a visual per 
cept of an object gives us a picture, an appearance, not 
the object as it is in space, only one of its innumerable 
visual aspects. There may be three stages of pictorial 
drawing, (1) outline, (2) light and shade, and (8) color, 
the proper study of which will give us the science of 
perspective, linear and aerial, and practically all picture 
making and painting. 

We may also discover two phases of real shape or 
form : 

C. As when the object is a solid having three dimen- 
sions. 

The study of this phase of real form, or solidity, gives 
us the science of geometry, and all the plastic arts, as 
ceramics, architecture, and sculpture. 

D. Or when the Object is a Plane, having only two 
dimensions, 

The study of the real shapes of planes gives us 
(1) plans, (2) elevations, (3) sections and the science of 
orthgraphic projection with the practical departments of 
architectural, machine, and engineering drawing. 

Synopsis of the preliminary report of the Committee of Ten 
on elementary art education, made to the art department of the 


N.E.A., July 13. Presented by the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Drawing in the Early Years. 
By HERMAN T. LUKENS, State Normal School, California, Penna. 


A. The steps in development of drawing power: Produc- 
vive power and appreciative receptivity do not develop 
at the same rate. There are four periods in the child’s 
development :— 

I. Period.—The little child’s interest is greatest in the 
objects themselves or in finished drawings by others. 
Evolution of human figure. Elimination of scribble. 

II. Period.—Golden age of drawing development. 
“ Artistic illusion. The child now sees not merely the 
crude lines on the paper but rather his mind’s eye pic- 
tures the scene beyond, that is suggested by the lines 
drawn but not represented by them. The child delights 
to draw out of his own head, why? Danger: conven- 
tional forms. Cure: drawing from objects. 

III. Period.—Drawing from objects breaks the “ar- 
tistic illusion.” Cure: memory drawing. At present 
few persons ever get beyond this stage. 

IV. Period.—In some more fortunate people the ar- 
tistic development is renewed at about the age of fifteen 
years; and, the productive interest and creative power 
overtaking the passive interest in the product, the con- 
ditions of the second period are re-established. The 
artist again delights in his activity more than in the fin- 
ished picture. 
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In particular, I would call special attention to the inter- 
relation of the two curves. They are not parallel, but 
up to the age of ten they are more nearly together than 
ever afterward except for the artists. The transition 
periods from one condition to another are of greatest 
pedagogical importance. Perhaps they represent the 
nascent periods for some dominant factors in artistic de- 
velopment. The discouraging plateau level after the age 
of ten or twelve is due, in large measure, to false methods 
of teaching drawing and can be largely remedied by 
natural methods and abundant practice in drawing all 
sorts of objects in which the children are interested. 
There certainly should be no sharp dualism between the 
mental and manual development. 


The Course in Drawing. 


1. Drawing by the children out of their heads. 

2. Drawing from memory. Its nature and proper 
place. 

3. Manual-Training Drawing, 7. ¢., muscle training in 
co-ordination to make balance, grace, and facility hab- 
itual. 

Drawing should precede writing. Cf. Pestalozzi. 

4, The objects that the children most love to draw are 
human figures and after that animal forms. 

5. The only way to learn to draw is todraw. We pro- 
vide far too little practice in drawing. 

The most appropriate time for object drawing is the 
last two years of the grammar course. 

“Concrete Geometry” belongs in arithmetic. 

6. The course in drawing should be a series of graded 
steps in method of drawing, not a series of progressive 
lessons on graded objects beginning with the type-forms. 


Synopsis of paper read before the Department of Art Educa- 
tion, N. E. A., on July 13. 
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Art in Education. 
By ELMER ELLswortH Brown, University of California. 


A “cultivated” person is one who is not only learned, 
but whose learning is touched with a certain fineness of 
quality which renders it peculiarly significant and human. 
Whatever gives “the beautiful” strength and clearness, 
there is a subtle and pervasive sort of culture which goes 
with its possessor wherever he may be. It pervades and 
invigorates and vitalizes a man’s thought, whatever it be 
that he thinks about. We can have no patience with an 
education which merely affects a man piecemeal. We 
are constrained to seek after those things in education 
which are far-reaching, universal, re-creating. 

The current demand for artistic elements in the in- 
struction of the schools is not simply a demand for one 
thing more in a crowded curriculum. It seeks rather 
for the due recognition of a universal aspect of education. 
It looks to the attainment of a finer temper of the whole 
spirit of man. There is a kind of petty prettiness about 
some of the pictures now finding a place in our school- 
rooms which does not promise well for the future of 
American taste. Real masterpieces of art are, after all, 
what we want. A masterpiece is a work which is found 
worthy to live ; it is a work which, as we study it, we find 
continually surpassing itself ; it has power to grow with 
our growth. There is no schism between childhood and 
manhood, where childhood is nourished upon those things 
which can never be outgrown. 

Humor is the great esthetic possession of the multi- 
tude. With all of its vulgar manifestations, we cannot 
deny that itis a kind of saving salt in every-day life. 
The school will do a noble service if it teach the children 
to enjoy the laugh of refined appreciation. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent thought 
to get nearer to the heart of moral character; to judge 
it somewhat less by outward and conventional signs. At 
the same time our painters and sculptors have been 
showing us the beauty hidden in the common things of 
nature and human life. We have learned to turn away 
from pink Venuses and pretty Cupids to find a deeper 
pleasure in studies of sand dunes, fishermen, and laborers 








Elwood L. Kemp, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


in the field. So our ideas of beauty and of righteousness, 
by getting deeper, are getting nearer together. These 
are changes of vast significance in the history of human 
culture. We are slowly working toward a true appreci- 
ation of the “beauty of holiness,” and this, I take it, is 
the ultimate object of all esthetic culture. 


Abstract of address delivered before the N. E. A., July 12, 
1899 
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Child-Study in Normal and Training 
Schools. 


. By GERTRUDE EDMUND, Principal of the Training School, Lowell, 
Mass. 


It is encouraging to note that the majority of the lead- 
ing professional schools of the country are gradually 
modifying their curricula so as to include child- 
study. Many of the newer as well as several of the older 
institutions, have called to their chairs of psychology and 
pedagogy—men and women of college training, who are 
not unfamiliar with biology, the history of philosophy and 
religion, who know something of savage myth, custom 
and belief, the instinct of animals, the psychology of the 
defective ciasses, as well as of the normal adult. They 
are men and women especially prepared for their work 
because of their earnest, sympathetic love for childhood 
and youth. 

Miss Edmund described in detail some of the newer 
lines of child-study being carried on by Mr. Monroe of 
Westfield, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Fitchburg. In these 
schools, educational philosophy is based entirely on child- 
development, and it is felt that the child, his interests, 
his ultimate good is the goal toward which all are striv- 
ing. She then spoke of the work along sociological 
lines which is being developed in the Lowell training school, 
and of the value derived from testing sight and hearing, 
and examining teeth, throat, and nostrils. The child needs 
strong nerves, tough muscles, good motor centers and 
good eyes. Proper attention to diet brings sunshine into 
the school-room. Hard work and poor food will dull the 
brightest intellect and harden the tenderest conscience. 
_ Defective sight and hearing have been traced to lack of 

nourishnig food. Certain lines of investigation were 
suggested, as not beyond the capacities of normal] stu- 
dents. 

Col. Parker opens up a great field for investigation in 
professional schools by his statement that “ the present 
function of child-study is to test theories and methods 
already known and accepted by all thoughtful educators.” 
Fifteen of the leading principals and instructors in nor- 
mal schools agree in the statement that child-study has 
helped to put their students into sympathy with children ; 
has enabled them to see mind unity as unfolded in child- 
hood ; and to make our older psychology a living sub- 
ject. Dr. Minot, of Harvard, says that the main trouble 
with most of the students who come to him is that they 
lack the power of personal observation and deduction. 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst, reinforces the statement by say- 
ing : “Our pupils are as blind as bats and have no imag- 
ination.” 

There can be no doubt but that child-study is slowly 
opening the eyes of teachers. It is to be hoped that it 
will stimulate originality of thought ; that it will put the 
minds of teachers into a condition to act indepednently, 
so that they will become authorities, not echoes. 

We are beginning to understand that one of the 
chief reasons why we fail to understand children 
is due to the fact that the impulses, longings, 
fears, likes and. dislikes inherited from our animal 
and savage ancestry, pass out of our clear consciousness 
so early that we forget we ever had them ; that men and 
women are both on their way to creation. Neither is 
half finished. 

We should remember that child-study is a subject of 
such innumerdble phases, that it takes incalculable time 
and patience to get even a fair beginning accomplished. 
What we have done is certainly no measure of what we 
can do. There is something wrong when youth does not 
want to strike outin new lines, and woe unto those of older 
years, who are forever crying, “ Halt !” 

The professional schools should know the results of the 
latest researches, and the teaching in the practice schools 
should keep pace with these discoveries. The chief busi- 
ness of the professional school is to train the student to 
translate herself into her pupil’s exact environment. The 
art which involves the study of childhood, youth, men and 
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women of maturity, child-study, as we understand it to- 
day, and actual experience in organizing, governing, and 
teaching a room of children, have contributed more than 
anything else toward this end. 


Abstract of paper read before the Department of Normal 
Schools, N. E. A., July 12, 1899. 


we 
Homes of Our Down-Town Children. 


The paper began with a sketch of ten families, num- 
bering from four to fourteen, living usually in two 
rooms. 

The first case cited was as follows: The father of an 
intelligent family has been sick for seven years, and is 
now in the last stages of consumption ; the mother makes 
wrappers and shirt-waists, the former at one dollar a 
dozen, the latter at seventy-five cents. By hard and 
steady work for ten hours she can make fifty cents. The 
two children, a boy and a girl, are in school; they both 
sell papers in the afternoon, making from six to twenty 
cents, according to the weather. The girl sells more 
than her brother. In the evening they sit down to their 
lessons. They are among the best pupils in the school. 

Another case: In an unplastered attic, having a line 
of wet clothes stretched across, is a boarding house. The 
boarders work in a slaughter house. The table is set 
with sausage, beer, and black bread. Mattresses are 
piled in the hall to sleep on at night. The mother takes 
in washing, and Bessie, a girl of thirteen, cannot study 
in the evening because she has to help with the ironing. 
Bessie is studying techinical grammar, eight applications 
of percentage, and the geography of Asia. She hears 
profanity at home, and gets no hint anywhere of a better 
way of living. 

These cases were given as fair samples of the life of 
the larger part of our down-town children. It is esti- 
mated that over half of the families below the hill-tops 
live in tenaments usually of two rooms, and it is fair to 
suppose that the condition in this city is not exceptional. 
These families have little practical knowledge of buying 
or cooking wholesome food. The one absorbing thought 
is how to get a living, and the aim in rearing children is 
to get them to work so that they can pay back what has 
been done for them. The children are kept in school by 
the truant officer until they are fourteen, or large enough 
to be, then graduated into the factory. They are with- 
out any domestic education, and seldom become house 
servants; yet the mothers who come to the Settlement 
show eagerness to acquire domestic ideas. 

These people have abundant church privileges, are 
often church goers. Their social opportunity is the all- 
night ball which many girls attend twice a week. 

With so large a number of tenement dwellers, the 
settlement and free kindergarten can only serve as an 
object lesson. It is thru the avenue of the public school, 
with domestic training and a greater intimacy between 
home and school, that improvement is to be sought. 

Abstract of paper by Miss Lucia Stickney, Hughes High 


School, Cincinnati,Ohio. Discussed before the National Council 
at Los Angeles on July 8. 
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THE ScHOOL JOURNAL for this week is the first of the 
two regular annual N. E. A. numbers. The abstracts of 
important addresses given before the convention at Los 
Angeles cover a wide range of subjects—but curiously 
enough tnree of the seven pages devoted to them deal 
with the moral side of education and character develop- 
ment. If,as Bishop Montgomery says, a cry is going up 
from our ablest statesmen that there should be more re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, it is along the line of the 
view long held by our most thoughtful educators that 
something more than drill on. the three R’s, rendered 
easy and delightful by the aid of every appliance that in- 
genious teachers can devise, is needed to develop in 
young people the mental and moral strength necessary to 
carry on the world’s work. 





The issue for next w>ek will contain a full account of 
the proceedings of the convention. The indications 
were that the number enrolled would be very large, per- 
haps much greater than in any previous year. Certainly 
the program was excellent in character, arrangement, and 
variety of subjects covered, so that the report will be 
looked forward to with interest. 





The meetings of the various state and local associa- 
tions, at the opening of the summer vacation, are of equal 
importance with the great national convention from the 
fact that they take in many teachers whom the N. E. A. 
does not reach. Reports of a few of these associations 
are published in the present number. Others will be 
given next week. 





Within the past few days the numerous summer 
schools in this and other countries, have opened their 
doors to the teachers who gather to reinforce themselves 
for the coming year, by comparing notes with one an- 
other and catching fresh inspiration. The summer school 
is an excellent plan if there are plenty of good times in 
connection with the work and not too much study. . If 
teachers return to their school-room duties wearied rather 
than refreshed, the fault rests with themselves and not 
with the summer school. It does not pay to undertake 
too much. 





It is a mistake for the teacher continually to hold in 
view an ideal of what the child is to be. It is certainly 
far better to keep in mind the thought, “ How can I lead 
this child, as he is, towards that which will render him 
happier, more lovable, more useful?” The distant ideal 
may never be attained. It is sufficient to find out what 
the child is and what he needs now. 





The newly fledged college graduate is beginning to feel 
that teaching is a profession. It used to be the general 
opinion that the college graduate, even if he had had 
no experience whatever as a teacher, was quite fitted to 
hold any position in the school system. That feeling is 
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passing away, as is evident from the number of training 
schools for teachers of secondary schools that have been 
started. The fact is being perceived more and more 
clearly that teaching is one of the difficult arts. 


we 
College Entrance Requirements. 


One of the most important reports presented at the 
Los Angeles convention, and one in which interest has 
centered deeply, related to college entrance requirements. 
The committee, of which Dr. A. F. Nightingale of Chi- 
cago was chairman, was appointed by the departments of 
higher and secondary education at Denver in 1895. The 
report has been printed in the form of a pamphlet. It 
contains recommendations for uniform college entrance 
requirements in all the preparatory studies, carrying the 
suggestions out to minute details. In addition, special re- 
ports are presented from the committees appointed by 
the American Philological Association, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, and various other societies 
whose assistance in this matter was solicited by the 
general committee of ten, by whom the problems relat- 
ing to college requirements have been under considera- 
tion during the last four years. 

WS 


A Self-Made Man. 


Robert Bonner, who died on July 6 in New York, was 
essentially a self-made man. He was born near London- 
derry, Ireland, in 1824, and came to this country when 
fifteen years of age. Learning the printer’s trade in the 
office of the Hartford Courant, he removed to New York 
when about twenty years old and became assistant fore- 
man for the New York Evening Mirror, of which 
Nathaniel Parker Willis, the poet, was the editor. While 
at work here young Bonner acted as correspondent for 
several newspapers. 

After spending several years on the Mirror and accu- 
mulating some money, Bonner bought The Merchant's 
Ledger, a financial paper, and gradually changed it toa 
literary periodical, calling it finally the New York Ledger. 
He made his great success by advertising, an art in 
which he became a master. Fanny Fern, the most pop- 
ular author of the day, was offered $100 a column for a 
novel. Of the first issue in which it appeared, that of 
June 9, 1856, he sold 50,000 copies. As illustrating his 
original methods of advertising it may be said that he 
sent a short sentence to the publisher of the New York 
Tribune and asked him to repeat it in the usual type of 
the paper to fill the space of one page. The Tribune 
would not accept the advertisement but the Herald printed 
it and it brought a great flood of subscribers to the 
Ledger. The success of the paper was assured. In it 
were issued works of the best authors, including Beech- 
er’s “ Norwood,” Dickens’ “ Hunted Down,” and Greeley’s 
“Recollections of a Busy Life.” 

Mr. Bonner’s last sickness was due, in part to sorrow 
for the death of his pastor, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of 
the Fifth avenue Presbyterian church. 

SP 

The annual vacation of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL begins 
after the next number. No papers will be published during 
the weeks ending with July 29, and August 5. The num- 
ber for August 12, will appear as usual. 
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Representation in the British Parliament. 


Attention was recently called to the fact by the London 
Times that a change in the distribution of the seats in 
the British house of commons was necessary so as to 
make representation proportionate to population. That 
body now has 670 members, which are thus divided : 
England, which, according to the census of 1891, had 
27,499,984 inhabitants, has 461 members ; Wales, which 
had 1,501,034 inhabitants, has 34 members; Scotland, 
which had 4,033,101 inhabitants, has 72 members ; while 
Ireland, which had at the date named 4,706,448 inhabi- 
tants, has 103 members. 

If the proportion to representation is to be ob- 
served strictly, England has 33 members too few; 
Wales 1 too many, Scotland 4 too many, and Ire- 
land 29 too many. If a reapportionment should be 
made on the basis of population England should have 
494 seats as against 176 for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
together. Such a composition of the house of commons 
would drive the Irish Home Rulers to despair. They say 
that Ireland’s representation cannot be reduced because 
the act of union was in the nature of a treaty between 
two independent nations and that the weaker party can- 
not be deprived of the advantages guaranteed to it by 
the act without its own consent. 

The proposed change also includes the abolition of 
plural voting, giving the parliamentary franchise to every 
adult male not disqualified for crime. It will be seen, 
however, that the adoption of this “one vote one value” 
principle in Great Britain is not so easy a matter as it 
seems. 











The Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 


The Alaskan boundary controversary has reached an 
acute stage and it is reported that the Canadians are 
about to send troops into the disputed territory. The 
United States government also proposes to send troops 
to Pyramid Harbor. If these forces should confront each 
other it would create an exceedingly dangerous crisis. It 
will be seen how necessary it is that the trouble be quickly 
settled. 
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The nerve center of the boundary dispute is a narrow 
strip of land immensely valuable an account of the large 
gold fields it contains and because it involves an outlet 
to the Alaskan coast. 

It is the American contention that the boundary line 
should run two miles north of Klukwan on the Yukon 
trail. Canada maintains that the line should run a short 
distance below Klukwan. 

Klukwan is on a stream navigable by canoes and lead- 
ing to the Lynn canal, and on the canal, at the mouth of 
the stream, is Pyramid Harbor, where there is sufficient 
depth of water to accommodate large vessels. The 
United States holds Lynn Harbor and the entire length 
of the Lynn canal. 

It has been the aim of Canada to get control of Pyra- 
mid Harbor, and the adoption of the line which she insists 
upon would give it to her. 

This would break the United States complete control 
of the coast, which our goverument never has contem- 
plated relinquishing. 

Christian Endeavor Convention. 


The national convention of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor at Detroit was a large and successful one. 
Among the topics discussed were the negro question, the 
liquor traffic, and militarism. The convention closed 
amid scenes of great solemnity. Telegrams and cable- 
grams setting forth the convention’s action in regard to 
international arbitration were sent to the delegates 
at The Hague to President McKinley, Queen Victoria and 
Lord Minto. A reply from The Hague was received, and 
also one from Lord Minto, at Ottawa. 


Death of Russia’s Heir Presumptive. 


Grand Duke George, brother of the czar and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Russia, died on July 10 at the 
palace in the Caucasus, where he had been residing for 
the sake of his health, of the Romanoff’s disease, con- 
sumption. The young man, who was twenty-eight years 
of age, was well acquainted from actual practice with 
military and naval affairs. He was brighter in intellect, 
more pleasing in appearance, and more popular than his 
brother the czar. By the death of George, Grand Duke 
Michael, the czar’s only surviving brother, becomes heir 
presumptive to the throne. 
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from the Great Educational Conventions, 


Southern Educational Conference. 


CAPON SPRINGS, VA.—The educational conference, which 
has just closed its session at Capon Springs, was one of the 
most notable gatherings of its kind held for many years. The 
object of the convention was the discussion of educational 
matters in regard to, and improvement in, the condition of 
the people in the South. Those present included many of the 
educators best fitted for accomplishing this work, both from 
their knowledge of the actual conditions and their wide exper- 
ience in similar endeavors. 

One of the first propositions made to the members was that 
— committee be organized to supervise and direct all 
educational work in the South. At the present time large sums 
of money are spent annually for educational and philanthropic 
purposes in the South which are practically wasted. The pro- 
posed committee would be expected to give information as to 
the worthy institutions and advise the application of means in 
the most satisfactory maaner. This work would be absolutely 
non-denominational in character. 

Dr. MacAlister in his address on “ The Unification of Edu- 
cation ” argued for the union into one system of the primary 
and secondary schools, and the university. He believed that the 
schools of the Northwest were good examples of the results of 
such a union. 

President Wilson, of Washington and Lee university, in a 
survey of the educational field said that the chief need of the 
South is the education of the white people, and that the chiet 
factor in this is the secondary school. The chief reason for 
need of secondary schools is the wide gulf between the primary 
schools and the universities. This gap must be filled in, and 
speedily. As the system is at present, the very backbone of 
= training is in such a crippled state as to be worth- 
ess, 

Dr.Curry showed what the South had been and wherein it has 
retrograded in recent years. Before the war the South with less 
than half the population of the North, was spending an equal 
amount upon her educational institutions. At the present 
time the North spends $7,000,000 to $1,00c,o00 in the South. 
Some of the best schools in our country to-day are in the South, 
but they are few innumber, The necessary and essential things 
are industrial education, co-education, and non-sectarian educa- 
tion. Industrial training is imperative from an economic point of 
view, and would be the strongest of foundations upon which to 
build upa lasting prosperity for a naturally rich, but tempo- 
rarily impoverished ied. 

President William H. Baldwin, of the Long Island railroad 
company, strongly recommended the strengthening of the sec- 
ondary schools, and showed in a most convincing manner that 
the industrial part in education should not be neglected. 

The end to be attained was a definite one and the following 
resolutions were adopted as a means thereto: 

1. The agreement upon the view that “the education of the 
white race in the South is the pressing and imperative need.” 

2. The agreement -that “in the development of industrial 
education upon lines now well established by noteworthy mod- 
els, the conference recognizes a basis for hearty and united co- 
operation on the part of all friends of Southern education, and 
further recognizes a hopeful means toward the better working 
out of existing social, economic, and racial problems.” 

3. The appointment of an agent to investigate and report 
upon the institutions of the South that are in need of support 
and are worthy of support, and also upon educational condi- 
tions, so that remedies may be applied wherever and whenever 
necessary, and newinstitutions founded where needed. 

4. The practical guarantee of the funds necessary for this 
last-named work, as well as for additional work along similar 
lines by the support of such men as George Foster Peabody, 
William H. Baldwin, and others. 

5. The encouragement of the secondary school, and the pur- 
pose to institute all possibleefforts for the establishment of a 
complete system of such schools thruout the South. 

The conference has undertaken a great work, but all who at- 
tended its deliberations felt well assured that its sentiments 
were sincere, and that its abilitv was fully equal to compassing 
the stupendous and exalted task it had set itself. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry. ex-minister to Spain and the executive 
custodian of the Peabody and Slater funds which have figured 
so conspicuously in the educational development of the 
South was the presiding officer. Among others present were 
President William L. Wilson, of Washington and Lee univer- 
sity and ex-post-master-general; Profs. Charles W. Kent, 
Henry St. George Tucker, and J. A. —. of the University 
of Virginia; Dr. H.B. Frissell, head of Hampton institute. 
Hampton, Va.: Dr. James MacAlister of Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia: Dr. Albert Shaw, of New York, Dr. A. D. Mayo, 
the distinguished writer on educational subjects, who is at 
present compiling a history of the American common schools ; 
President Charles F. Meserve. of Shaw institute, Raleigh, N. 
C.; President Frank G. Woodworth of the institute at Touga- 
loe, Miss; President L. W. Miller of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. S. 
D. McConnell, of Brooklyn, President William H. Baldwin, of 


the Long Island Railroad, who has had great experience in 
dealing with the actual conditions in the South ; Mrs. Mary S. 
Woolson, of the Teachers College, New York, and Dr. G. 
Dickerman of Hampton institute. 


er 
The Pennsylvania Association. 


GETTYSBURG, PA.—The forty-fourth session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, held July 4-7 was a thoroly enjoyable 
and helpful occasion to the teachers pfesent. These amahered 





Supt. Mackey, of Reading, Pa, the retiring president of the 

State Teachers’ Association. 
about 400. The exercises were held in the chapel of Pennsyl- 
vania college. Every member was presented with a dainty 
badge of blue and whlte ribbon, fastened with an aluminum 
button. and containing the words Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association in gold letters The badges were the gift of Mr. 
John A. M. Passmore, the Pennsylvania agent of the American 
Book Company, who has been elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. 

Tuesday’s program was arranged in a manner appropriate to 
the national holiday. The address of welcome was made by 
Pres. H. W. McKnight, of Pennsylvania college, and responded 
to by Deputy State Supt. J. Q. Stewart. In the evening Supt. 
Mackey, of heading, delivered his inaugural address as pres- 
ident of the association and Pres. John W. Harris, of Bucknell 
university, made an address on “ The Federal Principle.” 





Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, who made an address before the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

On Wednesday morning, in addition to the miscellaneous 
business, two papers were read, one on ‘“ Children’s Rights,” 
by Dr. M. G. Benedict, of the State college; the second, on 
“ Practical Reasons Why the Kindergarten Law Should be 
Made Effective,” by Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, supervisor of the 
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Free ees Association of Johnstown. The afternoon 


was devoted to the various round tables. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable session of the convention was 
held Wednesday evening, when the subject of ‘ Pennsylvania 
in Education” was taken up. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of the 
Friends’ School, Philadelphia, told “ What Pennsylvania has 
Done for the Nation;” Dr. M. G, Brumbaugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, made an address on ‘What Pennsy]l- 
vania has Done Educationally.” The evening closed with an 
address by the Hon. Henry Houck, of Harrisburg. 


The programm for Thursday forenoon was as follows: Paper, 
“Truants and Incorrigibles,” Miss Dora Keene, Philadelphia, 
with discussion led by Supt. John Morrow, Alleghany, and 
Supt. Addison Jones, West Chester; Paper, “ Teachers’ In- 
stitutes of the zoth Century,” Jane P. Rushmore, London 
Grove. Round table conferences were held in the afternoon 
on nature study, child study, history, physical culture, music, 
art education, language and literature. 

Many of the visitors spent Friday in sightseeing. Never- 
theless, the meeting of the forenoon was well attended, the 
topics considered being as follows: ‘“‘To What Extent Should 
Culture Value be Attached to Public School Training?” Pres. 
John H. Stahr, Franklin and Marshall college; ‘‘Where and 
How Shall the American Farmer Find a Market?” Hon. John 
Hamilton, Harrisburg. 

The next meeting will be held at Williamsport. The officers 
for the coming year are: Pres. JohbnA. M. Passmore, Phila.; 
Sec'y, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster; Treas., David S. Keck, 


Kutztown. 
we 
The Arkansas Association. 


NEwportT, ARK.—The thirty-second convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held in this city June 20-22. At 
the opening session,in charge of Pres. G. R. Hopkins, ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by prominent citizens of New- 
por , Mr. M. F. Malone responding in behalf of the teachers, 
State Supt. J.J. Doyne introduced Prof. Hopkins, whose ad- 
dress was much enjoyed. 

The subject discussed at the various meetings read as fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday morning: ‘“ The Country Teacher and his Mis- 
sion,” C. E. Morris; discussion, H. T. Patterson, S. H. Allen, 
“The Aesthetic Element in Education,’ Miss Emma Mann, 
Miss Annie M. Gatewood. 

In the afternoon, “ Rhetoric in the Reading Class”? Miss 
Jane M. Sherwood, Miss Jessie H. Hall; discussion, Emmett 
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State Supt. J.J. Doyne, who. made an address Lefore the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association, 


L. Rodman, J. H. Thach; “ The Southern Scholar,” George 
A. Cole, “‘ Modern Languages in Academies and Colleges,” 
Prof. J. C.C. Dunford, Mr. R. B. Willis. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to addresses by State Supt. 
|. J. Doyne and Pres. J. L, Buchanan, of the University of Ar- 

ansas. 

Among the papers of Thursday’s session that were specially 
interesting may be mentioned: “ Do Our Schools Attempt too 
Much? “The Teachers’ Keading Circle,” ‘The Teacher’s 
Relation to the Pupil,” ‘‘The Teacher as a Citizen,” and 
“ Legislation Needed for Educational Interests.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: president, J. 
D. Clary, Fordyce; ea eapag F secretary, D. L. Paisley, 
Conway ; secretary, Miss Emma Mann, Pine Bluff; treasurer, 
Mrs, Sue Barkley, Little Rock. 
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Alabama Educational Association. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The annual meeting of the Alabama 
Educational Association gommenced June 27. At the first 
session Prof. J. B. Cunningham, of Birmingham, referred feel- 
ingly to the death of the late president of the association, Dr. 
B. F, Meek, of the University of Alabama. The address of 
welcome to the teachers was delivered by Supt. Philips, of the 





Supt.!David S$, Keck, Kutztown, Pa., Treasurer of the State 
,Teachers' Association, 


Birmingham schools. Judge J. J. Banks spoke on behalf of 
the Commercial club, Mrs. S. F.H. Tarrant, of Oxmoor re- 
sponded in behalf of the association. 

In the evening Miss Frances E. Griffith spoke upon the edu- 
cation departments of women’s clubs, and State Supt. J. W. 
Abercrombie made an address on “ Our School System.” Dr. 
Abercrombie outlined briéfly the history of education in the 





Prin. George P, Bible, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Mr. Bible has been in charge ever since the organiza- 
tion of the schoolin 1893. He is the youngest 
Normal Principal in the state. 


South and its development. He said that not until 1879 were 
any measures taken to insure the good moral character or 
ability of teachers. The system still needs much building up 
before it can be considered satisfactory. Alabama has seven 
normal colleges supported by the state. The State university 
has grown in many respects and is a credit to the state, but it 
has never reached that position of strength, contemplated by 
the founders. In closing hesaid: “I long to see the time and 
trust the day is not far distant when Alabama will have a public 
school system commensurate with the necessities of the people, 
thoroly articulated in aJl its departments, and ranging from the 


-common school as the basis and best school as far as it gees, 


all the way up to the state university as a climax.” 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Interesting Outlook in Missouri. 


The opening of the next school year will witness in the state 
of Missouri an extraordinary situation, in the matter of pro- 
fessional pedagogical training. Each of the three great normal 
schools maintained by the state, as well as the department of 
pedagogyjin the state peawhnanee © will be in new hands. Those 
who are aware of the forces which have etfected the changes 
are confident that they will be influential for great good. New 
ideas, as well as new ideals will come with the new men, and 











Prof. J. M. White, recently elected Dean of the Sthool of Peda- 
gogy, Missouri State University. 


the entire teaching force of the state will quickly feel their im- 
pulse. : 

Geo. H. Howe succeeds to the presidency of the Warrens- 
burg normal, filling the vacancy caused by the death of Doctor 
Osborne. This was fully expected. For ten years or more 
Mr. Howe has been vice-president, and during the last illness 
of Dr. Osborne, acted as president. During all of these years 
he has been looked upon as the coming man and his election 
had in itno element of surprise. Nor does any one who knows 
the man or the school expect otherwise than that every energy 
of his mind and body—both built on large and generous lines 
—will be devoted to keeping the Warrensburg normal in the 
very front of our progressive Western schools. 

J. M. White was elected during the spring of this year to 
succeed Prof. J. P. Blanton as dean of the school of pedagogy 
in the state university. The conclusion of the year was natur- 














Ex-State Supt]. . R. Kirke, of Missouri, recently elected Princi- 
pal of the Kirksville State Normal School. 


ally but a continuation of Prof. Blanton’s labors. Next year 
the work wil] be his own. For several years Pros. White has 
served the university as examiner of high schools. In this 
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capacity he has been brought very closely in contact with the 
class of teachers who are most apt to seek the aid of the uni- 
versity in perfecting their training. and thus carries into his 





W. T. Carrington, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri. 


new position not only a wide and favorable acquaintance with 
persons, but a knowledge of the need of the work growing out 
of local conditions such as can be possessed by few men. 

The election of John R. Kirke, ex-superintendent of schools 
for the state, to the presidency of the state normal school at 
Kirksville, came as a great surprise. It was an open secret 
that for several years matters have not moved with entire har- 
mony at Kirksville ; few people, howerer, expected any change 
at this time. Indeed during the four years of his service as 
state superintendent and ex-officio member of the board of re- 
gents, Mr. Kirk has been one of the most efficient supporters 
of ex-President Dobson. It was very widely felt that Mr. 
Dobson was deficient in the qualities of aggressive leadership. 
In this matter there will be no lack in Mr. Kirk. He has con- 





John S. Collins, Pres. of the Society of Pedagogy, St. Louis, Mo. 


victions as to education and the ones to carry them out. 


His experience as state superintendent has given him a thoro 


insight into the needs of Missouri schools, and he takes up his 
new task with an earnest resolve to make of the Kirksville 
normala useful factor in fulfilling those needs. 


The election of Mr. W. S. Dearmont, as president of the 


state normal school at Cape Girardeau, was as great a surprise 
to him as to any one, but it is looked upon by all who know 
anything of the superb work he has been doing, as a well- 
deserved recognition of the right man, and as a happy solution 
of the problem which the board of regents has before them. 
Mr. Dearmont is probably the youngest man who has ever been 
called to the presidency of a state normal school in Missouri. 
He is a graduate of the state university. His greatest work 
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up to the present has been his conduct and development of the 
schools in Kirkwood, a suburb of St. Louis. His success there 
has been such as to win for him and for the Kirkwood schools 
a position second to none in the state, not excepting the great 
cities of St. Louis and Kansas City. Affairs at Cape Girardeau 
have been in such an unfortunate condition, that it has been 
apparent that a radical, almost revolutionary change must take 
place if the usefulness of the school is to be preserved. 





G. B. Morrison, Principal of the Manual Training High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Therefore the change, which involves almost the entire faculty, 
was not unexpected. It was, however, an unusual condition 
of affairs which left the board of regents free to go in search 
of the man they needed instead of being influenced by the 
solicitations of a score of candidates. 

_ These changes have in a great degree been effected by the 
influence of the new state superintendent of education, Mr. 
W. T. Carrington. His own experience as superintendent of 
several of the smaller cities in the state has led Mr. Carrington 
to realize that a general uplift of the schools must be effected 
thru the training schools. He has opened his administration 
by a courageous effort in this direction. 

These men are all of them what would be termed young men. 
They are full of enthusiasm, are well trained for their work, 
and are determined that as far as lies in them, the schools of 
Missouri shall be equal to any in the world. 

St. Louis, Mo. Joun S. COLutins. 


Technical Schools for Canada. 

Hon. G. W. Ross, believes, as do many leading Canadians, 
that the Dominion government should not allow the war mate- 
rial of the country to be exported. The Ontario government 
alone saves the timber of its own province to be used for the 
benefit of home capital and labor. 

Mr. Ross asserts as the reason for this lack of manufactur- 
ing interest, that there are not sufficient technical schools for 
the training of young engineers and other experts. Mr. Ross 
promises that if such schools are founded in his own prov- 
ince of Ontario, government assistance shall be given them. 


Train for Los Angeles Wrecked. 

NEWMAN, CAL.—-A special train of nine coaches from St. 
Louis, loaded with teachers bound for Los Angeles, ran into 
a freight train July 10 and was wrecked. Two women were 
killed and eleven others injured. Many of the passengers lost 
all their personal effects. A special train was made up and 
the injured were taken to San Francisco, the other passengers 
proceeding to Los Angeles. The two who lost their lives were 
Miss Addie Harris, of St. Louis, and Mrs. Léna Thomas, of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. , 

Teaching the Deaf. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—The association for the promotion 
of teaching speech to the deaf held its meeting the last week 
red py at the Clarke school, this city. Four lectures contribu- 
ted the main part of the program. Prof. Arthur E. Boyden, of 
the Bridgewater normal school, discussed “ Nature “a and 
Elementary Science”; Dr. A. L. E. Cronter, of Philadelphia, 
gave a talk on “ What Shall .we do With our Feeble-Minded 
Pupils?” He urged that special schools be established for 
these unfortunates. Miss Anna C. Allen read an interesting 
paper on Voice Culture. The last address was by Miss Ella 
Scott, of Mystic, Conn., on “ How to Correct Defective Artic- 
ulation.” The substance of her remarks was, that the pupil 
should be thoroly familiar with the diagrams of the vocal or- 
gans, in the different positions, and practice these positions 
constantly. Experiment with vibrating musical instruments 
increases the pupils sensibility to vibration. Only by constant 
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practice on the part of the pupil, and increasing vigilance by 
the teacher can the pupil become proficient or even fairly well 


trained. 
School Baths. 


BosTON, MAss.—When the Paul Revere schoo! was erected 
this spring, the committee supplied the building with baths for 
the use of pupils. The accommodations have proved to be totally 
inadequate. The children look forward to the bath exercise 
with delight. The arrangements are in accord with the latest 
building improvements, everything necessary, soap, tewels, etc., 
being supplied by the city. A matron can control the showers 
from the passage, turning on either hot or cold water and deter- 
mining the length of the bath The scheme so far as tried in 
this school ‘ag Week an undoubted success. 


New Textile School. 

FALL RIver, MAss.—The certificate of incorporation has 
just been filed with the secretary of the state of Massachusetts 
for the board of trustees of the new textile school to be started 
in this city. The board are looking for a suitable site for™the 
new building, and also for a principal of the school. al rome 

Non-resident students will be required to pay tuition] Prob- 
ably the evening classes will be free. Most of the trustees of the 
new school will be persons intimately associatea with the textile 
industry. The school will enable the manufacturers to change 
toward the finer grades of goods to good advantage, since the 
competition with the South is reducing trade in cheaper fab- 
rics. 

Manual Training Exhibit. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The annual exhibit of the Boardman 
manual] training school was held the last three days of June. 
The attendance was large, many people coming from some 
distance to see the character of the work done. The exhibit 
of dress-making and the domestic science department were 
most complete, the results proving the thoroness with which 
the work is taught. Chemistry and botany, both of which fig- 
ure prominently in domestic science, were well represented. 
This is the first exhibit from these departments. There was a 
well arranged collection of drawings, architectural and {other- 
wise, and designs, all of considerable merit. 


Consolidated System. 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa. —State Supt. Barrett some time since 
sent out a circular presenting arguments in favor of the district 
township plan ot organizing country schools. The circular 
created considerable discussion and comment. As they are 
now, Iowa laws permit the organization of rural schools with 
the township as the limit. This legislation has been in force 





Summer Nature Study. 
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for two or three years. The law allows the township the op- 
tion of adopting the plan. The method was tried at Buffalo 
Center, Winnebago county, where a new school-house was 
built in the center of the township, the children being conveyed 
to it by regular contractors. After a trial of three years, the 
plan has met with the unqualified approval of the residents in 
the district. Every care is taken to have the new school-house 
everything that it should be, and the contracts for carrying the 
children are always let to responsible parties. The people of 
the state are taking measures now to secure added legislation 
this coming year to allow of improved school work. 


we 
Briefer Items of Interest. 


_ PLATTsBURG, N. Y.—The ninth annual session of the Catho- 

lic Summer School of America opened July 9. There are fully 
700 people already quartered on the grounds. The sessions 
will continue until Aug. 15. Gov. Roosevelt will visit the 
school, as will also Cardinal Gibbons, Mgr. Martinelli, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, and Archbishop Ireland. 


MorGANTowN, W. Va.—Plans have been adopted for three 
new buildings at West Virginia university for which the legis- 
lature at its last session made appropriations. They are a li- 
brary and museum, an armory, and a mechanic arts building. 


KoGErs, O.—Thru the generosity of the alumni and friends 
of Mt. Hope college, free scholarships will be given to 100 sol- 
dier boys of the late Spanish-American war. Evidence of hon- 
orable discharge from service and avowed intention to enter 
the college as a student within one year from Sept. 1, 1899, are 
the conditions on which the scholarships are to be granted. 
ee should me made to Dr. Asher A. Galbreath, presi- 

ent. . 


AMHERST, MAss.—The action of the trustees of Amherst 
college in the selection of Prof. George Harris, of Andover 
Theological seminary, as its president, has met with the general 
sae of graduates and friends of the institution. Prof. 

arris was graduated from Amherst thirty-three years ago. 
He has held successful pastorates in Auburn, Maine, and 
Providence, R.I. He has written much upon theological topics. 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—The annual address before the Southern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, held here on June 16, was de- 
livered by Prof. Edmund J. James of the University of Chi- 
cago. His subject was ‘“‘Some Social and Administrative As 
and of Public Education.” 


Fraulein Benigna Kant, a grand-niece of Immaneal Kant, 
died recently in the poor house at Mittau, in Kurland, desti 
tute and without friends. She was seventy-two years of age. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Prof. Nicholas H. Maguire, for many 
years associated with the schools of Philadeiphia, died June 
29 Hehad been engaged in school work for more than sixty 
years. He began his work in the schools of this city in 1842. 

e was principal of the Central high school for eight years. 


Bishop Mitchinson, master of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
Eng., says that the besetting sin of Oxford to-day is absolute 
idleness. A large proportion of the students are wholly ab- 
sorbed by the “idolatry of athleticism.” 


The inauguration of Miss Caroline Hazard as president of 
Wellesley college will take place the third of next October. 
The formal addresses will be made by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, and President Angell, of Michigan university. 


The Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Equipment Stations with the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists met in San Francisco July 5. 


Mr. Aldrich’s “ Story of a Bad Boy ” has recently been trans- 
lated into French by Mme. Therese Blanc, known in the liter- 
ary world as Th. Bentzon. Discarding the original title, how- 
ever, as unsatisfactory, she calls her book “Un Ecolier 
—. The translation has reached the tourth edition{in 

aris. 


CLEVELAND, OunI0O.—The sum of $30,000 has been given 
toward a chapel for the college or women, Western Reserve 
university, by Mrs. H. J. Harkness, of New York. Mrs. 
Harkness gave $50,000 three years ago to the same university 
to found a chair in memory of her daughter. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Acting Pres. Crane, of Cornell university, 
has nominated two members of the recent graduating class for 
appointment into the Chinese maritime customs service. The 
nomination was made at the invitation of Hon. Edwin H. Con- 
ger, U.S. minister to China. The pay is good with regular 
promotion a certainty, and applications for Sose positions are 
a Only one other American institution has been so 

avored, 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia school of technology will be 
known as the A. French textile school, in honor of Mr. Aaron 
French, of Pittsburg, Pa., who contributed liberally toward the 
building. The school is now completely equipped for work. 
The building is three stories in height, the basement being oc- 
cupied by the cyeing and finishing departments, the first floor 
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by the weave rooms, and the second floor by the carding and 
spinning departments. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—In connection with the convocation a _reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted bearing upon unification of 
the school systems of New York state. The committee con- 
sisted of the following members: Dr. St. Clair McKelway, 
Brooklyn, chairman; Prof. P. Warren, Albany; Prof. 
James E. Russell, New York. Pres. W. J. Milne, Albany ; 
Charles T. Andrews, Seneca Falls; Deputy State Supt. Dan- 
forth E. Ainsworth, Albany. 


WR 
Chicago. 
Supt. Lane Re-Elected. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—To the delight of all who are connected with 
the public schools of this city, supt. A. G. Lane was re-elected 
at the last meeting of the board of education without an oppos- 
ing vote. Mayor Harrison had made no secret of his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lane’s reappointment, so that to most of those 
present at the board meeting the following letter from the 
mayor was rather a surpr'se: 


‘Graham H. Harris, Esq., Board of Education,—In the past 
few weeks a. number of members of the school board have asked 
my opinion as to the advisability of retaining the services of Mr, 
A. G, Lane as district superintendent of schools. To allof them 
I gave the uniform answer, that I did not consider his retention 
in the service as consistent with the best interests of the schools 
of Chicago, My reasons for this are as follows : 

‘‘For the past six months constant rumors have come to me 
from reliable sources, alleging the activity of Mr. Lane in fo- 
menting the discord existing between the school teachers of the 
city and Superintendent Andrews. Whenever any serious clash 
was about to take place I received information of what was 
coming, and in each case was told that Mr, Lane was the moving 
spirit, the fomentor ot the trouble. This was notably the case 





Prin, W. J. Elacx, of the Sherwood School, Chicago. 


when the first outbreak of the grade teachers was made against 
the Harper bill, and when the Harper bill was defeated in the 
committee-rooms at Springfield. You will recall at that time the 
charge was openly made that the Harper bill was the product of 
Dr. Harper, Dr. Andrews and myself, and was drawn up for the 
sole purpose of handing the school system over to Standard Oil 
interests, and making it a tributary of the University of Chicago. 
This claim was repeatedly urged in the last municipal campaign, 
It was one of the stock arguments of the Republican and Altgeld 
forces, Asaresult, the grade teachers of Chicago were stirred 
up by such a tempest as probably never existed before since the 
schools were established in our city, and this condition could not 
help but miliate against the efficiency of the school system. 

‘*It has been said that I have a personal eumity to Mr. Lane, 
and that I also resented the fact that he supported the Republi- 
can candidate for the mayorality in last spring’s election with 
his vote and with his presence at political meetings. Both of 
these statements are absolutely untrue. It is absolutely imma- 
terial tome whether Mr. Lane is a Democrat or Republican, 
whether he supported Mr. Carter or myself. I would be the 
last man on earth to criticise any American citizen for the exer- 
cise of the prerogatives of his citizenship ; but I did feel most 
strongly against Mr. Lane, because, if these charges that he 
was using the schools of Chicago to advance his own ambitions 
were true, he would have been guilty of working the greatest 
wrong against the schools and the school children of Chicago 
that has ever been worked. 

‘*Some of Mr Lane’s friends called upon me to-day, notably 
Mr. A.C. Bartlett and Mr. Victor F. Lawson. They have as- 
sured me that, from their personal knowledye of the man, these 
charges could not be true. Thru their influence a meeting 
was arranged between Mr. Lane and myself, and I have discussed 
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the situation with him frankly, and he has assured me upon his 
word of honor that the charges are absolutely baseless, and that ° 
he has given loyal support to Dr, Andrews in all of his efforts to 
promote the best interests of the schools of Chicago since he 
was assigned to a district superintendency. 

‘“‘In the circumstances, I feel justice requires of me that I 
shouldjmake an explicit,statement of these facts and inform the 
members of the board of education of Mr. Lane’s denial of the 
truth of these statements, Respectfully yours, 

‘* CARTER H. HARRISON.” . 


All of the other So were reappointed with the 
exception of Mrs. Ella F. Young, whose resignation was an- 
nounced a short time ago. 


The Blaine School of Pedagogy. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Col. Parker has announced h's plans for the 
new school of pedagogy founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
The school will comprise a kindergarten, a primary, grammar, 
and high school, and a junior college. From the junior college 
the pupil will pass qualified to enter any university or college 
in the country. The number of school children for whom ac- 
commodations will be provided will be 350. In connection with 
the main school there will be a department conducted near Di- 
heaped erent, in which some 400 children of the very poor will 

e taught. 

Miss Bertha Payne has been appointed the head of the kin- 
dergarten department, Miss Anne E. Allen to have charge of 
the practical work. Mrs. Blaine has given $25,000 for the ex- 
penses of the fourteen members of the faculty who are to go 
abroad immediately and study. 

“Where the eettic schools,” says Col. Parker, ‘‘ pay $700 for 
a certain class of work. we will pay $1,400, but we will get the 
best kind of a teacher and secure the very best kind of work. 
No member of the faculty will enter upon his work oppressed 
with the idea of insufficiency of pay. We are going to show 
what can be done ina school of this character with the best 
kind of material.” 


Normal Course Lengthened. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The course at the normal school has been 
lengthened to two years. This change will increase the ex- 
pense somewhat, but the enroliment, according to Supt. An- 
drews, will remain about the same as at present. Supt. An- 
drews says in regard to the change, “It isin line with best 
educational practices everywhere. The educational standard 
of our teachers needs. to be raised. They are doing well now 
but we want them to do better. The girls who come out of the 
normal schoo! now, know pretty wel how to teach, but they 
need more of the knowledge to be “ imparted.” 


we 
New York City. 


Mr. O’Connell an Examiner. 


The board of education at its meeting last Monday elected 
Mr. Jerome A. O’Connell a member ot the board of examiners. 
‘At the same time Mr. Carl Seiffert was appointed mason in- 
Spector and the controller was asked to authorize bonds for 
$153,302.50 in order to finish the new buildings of the board. 


New Inspectors. 


The following have been appointed inspectors of schools by 
Mayor Van Wyck: William Homan, second district; David 
Freed, third district; John H., Little, thirteenth district; Elsie 
Clews, fourteenth district; Thomas F. Munday, sixteenth dis- 
trict; Marion Houston, twenty-fourth district; Theodore E. 
Thomson, thirty-fourth district, and Moses Valentine, twenty- 
seventh district.’ 

East Side Children. 


The work of children attending the clubs and classes of the 
Cooper settlement at 269 Avenue C has been exhibited, pre- 
paratory to closing the classes for the summer. The work in 
embroidery and clay modeling is surprisingly well executed and 
original in design. The children are given much freedom in 
their work and many of their results weuld do credit to better 
trained pupils. The several departments include dressmaking, 
carpentering, and water-color painting. The demands upon 
the school are far in excess of its resources, and an appeal for 


more funds has been made. . 
GF 
Summer Schools.. 
CoLorapo.—State Normal School, Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 


Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 

ILLINOIS.—_Summert School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. 
July 20-August 18, 

American Ins'itute of Normal Methods, at Evanston, July 18 
Aug. 24. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, penmanship 
and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, Mass. 

MassacuHusETTs.—Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. July 10-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., 263 
Dearborn avenue, Chicago, I11. 
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Harvard Summer School.—Courses in Old Testament, church 
history and theology. Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. > 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses. Address 
Wm. A, Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd.—Walter J. Kenyon, Director. 
Fifth annual session begins July 11, at Marthas Vineyard. Ca- 
— Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, 

ass. 

American Music Training School, Marblehead, from July 11-28. 
Address A, W. Richardson, business manager, Besse Place, 
Spricgfield, Mass, 

New School of Methods, at Hingham, Mass. Courses in music, 
art, physical culture, pedagogy, and philosophy. Address C. C. 
Birchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Institute of Technology, summer term, Boston, Mass. Courses 
in mechanical drawing, mathematics, architecture, chemistry, 
biology, physics, history, modern languages, mechanism, sho 
work, surveying, sanitary science, and practical sanitation. Ad- 
dress H. W. Tyler, secretary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

_ Clark University Summer School, Worcester, Mass. Courses 
in_ psychology, err Ad remy, id and anthropology. Address 
Louis L. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

State normal school, summer session at Hyannis, Mass. Tuition 
free to Massachusetts teachers. Address W. A. Baldwin, Ph.D., 
Principal. 

MAINE,—Fryeburg School of Methods, July 27 to August 10, at 
Fryeburg. Address Ernst Hamlin Abbott, manager, Fryeburg, 
Maine. 

Nortu Carouina.—Asheviile Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Coursesin English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. July 19, 
oa 29. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 

Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, N.C. From June 13 to 18. 
Address W. T. Whitsett, N. ©. 

Chicago Normal Summer School, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education. From July 3 to July 31. Twelve de- 
partments. Daily practice school. Address E. Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicago public schools. 

NEw York.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offers a 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks beginning July 5. 


‘Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments. The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York city, July 1o-Au- 
gust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer_ session 
begins in July. Address W. H. H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

New York University.—Summer courses in psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin and Greek, July 10o-August 18. Address Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York from 
July 8 to August 18. One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Saranac Lake.—Courses in art, manual training, and nature 
study. From June 5to September 5. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 
310 N. 32d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tomlins method of teaching singing. Twocourses: (a) devel- 
opment of adult singing voice and art of song interpretation ; (b) 
training of the child voice and music schools. Two weeks in 
each of the following cities : Buffalo, 146 Park street, July 10-22 ; 
Chicago, 40 Randolph street, July 31-Aug. 12 ; New York, 3 West 
18th street, Aug. 14-26; Boston, Aug. 28-Sept.9. Address Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, 288 West 7oth street, New York city. 

Lone ‘IsLanp.—American Institute of normal methods at 
Babylon, July 11-28. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, 
+ and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, 

ass, 

Out0.—University of Wooster.—The summer school opens June 
19 and closes Aug. 11. Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 
guage, music, art and elocution. Principals, J. H. Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying mathematics, 
English, history, political pee hong ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


GERMANY.--Holiday course of lectures in Griefswald. July r1o- 
20. One course in pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Griefswald, Germany. 

Summer courses at the University of Jena. 
educators attend every year. August 2-22. 
Weinmann, secretary, Jena, Germany. 

ENGLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University same ee college. For four 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. rincipal, William Briggs, ; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 
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monthly, 30 cents a year, Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circular 
and catalog free. E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E, Ninth Street, New York. 


Many American 
Address Hugo 











Notes of New Books. 


The Story of the Great Republic, in the series of Eclectic Schoo 
Readings, is a history of our country from the framing of the 
constitution down to the present day, in which the author, H. 
A. Guerber, has sought to make the narrative as interesting and 
instructive to children as possible. In order to do this more 
effectively the actors in the great drama have been made as 
prominent as possible, thru stories and anecdotes. The book is 
a spirited picture of the times, and of the gradual development 
of the country. Altho primarily designed as a supplementary 
reader, the book is admirably adapted for use as an elementary 
text-book in history, or it may supplement any of the text-books 
now in use. The book is finely illustrated with portraits and 
yok) from our history. (American Book Company, New 

ork. 


The great number of students who love Greek literature, but 
who have no knowledge of Greek or not enough to read a work 
in the original will find in the translation of The Prometheus 
Bound of Aéschylus, by Paul Elmer More, a work to their taste. 
In the introduction the author treats of the origin of Greek 
tragedy, the moral aspect of Greek tragedy, a life of Aschylus, 
production of the play, and significance of the play. The text 
is rendered into prose and verse with taste and precision. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 








The best literature in a cheap paper form is contained in the 
little volumes of Cassell’s National Library. These books have 
biographical and critical introductions and in the case of Shake- 
speare’s plays a history of their origin. Some of the recent 
numbers are as follows: “The Rivals and the School for 
Scandal.” by Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; ‘ Othello,” “ Merchant 
of Venice,” and “Julius Cesar,” by Shakespeare, and “Sir 
Roger de Coverley and the Spectator’s Club,” by Richard Steele 
and Joseph Addison. (Cassell & Company, Limited, 7 and 9 
West 18th street, New York. Ten cents per volume.) 


Selections from the Sources of English History, being a sup- 
plement to text-books of English history, B. C. 55—A. D. 1832, 
is a volume arranged and edited by Charles W. Colby, Ph. D., 
professor of history in McGill university. In this book the his- 
tory of England is given by means of extracts from the best 
known historians, and it can be used for supplementary reading 
in connection with any text-book. One purpose of the volume 
is to furnish an account of events from the pens of contempor- 
aries, which is better than abject dependence on the opinion of 
@ Macaulay, a Freeman, or a Froude. There is no reason why 
beginners should not approach real authorities, and share the 
zest which a tale inspires before it has been twice or thrice 
told. The introduction, which is long and elaborate, discusses 
among other things the sources of history, as unwritten docu- 
ments, official records, letters, autobiography, literature, etc. 
Each of the selections is prefaced by a critical note relating to 
the work of the author quoted. Care has been taken to keep 
both passages and comment within the compass of boys sixteen 
years old. The spelling and style have been modernized when- 
ever the author feared that an archaic guise might prove a 
stumbling block. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


A substantially bound cloth edition of El Si de las Ninas, a 
prose Spanish comedy in three acts by Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin, edited by J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D., instructor in Harvard 
university, has been issued in the Modern Language series. This 
comedy was first issued in 1806 and was an entire success. It 
is the best dramatic production since the golden era of Spanish 
literature. There is an abundance of humor, some lively incid- 
ent, and not a little pathos ; and the author has well developed 
his thesis that parental authority must not constrain the 
natural and innocent inclinations of a young girl’s heart. The 
play is well supplied with notes. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


It is a difficult thing to compile a book of poems for children 
so as to exclude the trivial, and yet have it bright and whole- 
some and minister to the wants of the little ones thru literature 
of real merit. This task has been successfully accomplished by 
Katharine H. Shute in The Land of Song, Book I., for Primary 
Grades. The book will aid greatly in sending children out into 
the world with a love for good reading. In this volume the 
verse treats of the marvelous and preternatural, the natural 
world, child life and the romantic and heroic aspects of mature 
life—all of which come within the sphere of interest of children. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


The United States having branched out into the business of 
governing colonies, the first thing to do is to study the condition 
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of these lands, the capacity and peculiarities of their peoples. 
and what they need to elevate them in the plane of civilization, 
Fortunately there are many bright minds at work on the prob- 
lem. One of these earnest students is Charles Morris, the 
trained historical investigator. who has written a book on Our 
Island Empire, in which he treats of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. Information about the physical features, 
people, commerce, cities, etc., is not given in dry tables of 
statistics, but is presented ina lively entertaining style. There 
are maps of the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


The list of French books for school and college reading has 
lately been increased by Le Gendre de M. Poirier, a four-act 
comedy, by Emile Augier and Jules Landeau, edited with intro- 
duction and notes, by Stuart Symington, Ph. D., professor of 
Romance languages in Amherst college. This play was adapted 


‘from a novel called Sacs et Parchemins, “ money-bags &nd 


titles.” In la Pierre de touche Franz gains a title by paying the 
debts of his adoptive father ; M. Poirier’s son-in-law reverses 
the procedure by selling his name and person for a dowry. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York. 30 cents.) 


A Brushwork Copy-Book by Elizabeth C. Yeats consists of a 
series of graded studies in brush work. The first lessons are 
very simple so that they can be taken up by the youngest 
children. The grading is done so carefully that pupils can learn 
to paint designs quite elaborate in the course of a few months’ 
work. (George Philip & Son, London. Price one shilling, six 
pence.) 


The bound volume of The Century comprising the numbers 
from November, 1898, to April, 1899, inclusive, has just been 
published. It comprises 960 pages of the most important cur- 
rent literature of the day, much of which is of permanent in- 
terest. Probably the most important contribution is the elabor- 
ately illustrated series on Alexander the Great that runs thru 
the six numbers. It is by Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
Cornell university, who has spent much time in studying the 
antiquities of Greece and presents ancient Greece in the light 
of modern research. Another series of articles shows in pic- 
ture and text the personality of Franklin. The Old English 
Masters forms the subject of another series. Several articles 
relate to the Spanish-American war; Hobson’s story of the 
sinking of the Merrimac, especially, is full of interest. In 
addition, there are a large number of single articles on topics of 
live interest. There are also numerous contributions from well- 
known verse writers, among them being Helen Gray Cone, 
Edith M. Thomas, John Vance Cheney, S. Weir Mitchell, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, and many others. A series called the ‘“‘ Child’s 
Primer of Natural History,” by Oliver Herford, consists of 
illustrations of animals and humorous verse about them. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 


A short history of that heroic people The Italian Waldenses 
has been written by Sophia V. Bompiani. This is the people 
that clung to their faith for centuries in the mountains of the 
peninsula in spite of cruel persecution and suffering, until the 
middle of the present century brought them the privilege of 
enjoying their religion unmolested. The author has gathered 
what is known of this peculiar people from various sources and 
presented it in a narrative of intense interest. The book has a 
map, pictures of scenes in Italy, and portraits. (A.S. Barnes & 
Company, New York.) 


One of the few foreigners that have come to this country, 
become thoroly American, and held high office successfully is 
Carl Schurz, whose name is an honored one in our political his- 
tory. Ina very short time he mastered English and wrote it 
as well as his mother tongue. His essay on Abraham Lincoln, 
which is contained in No. 133 of the Riverside Literature Series, 
is couched in as idiomatic English as any work by a native 
writer. In this number are also poetical tributes from Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


._ A thoroly enjoyable book of sketches bears the title of Tales 
by Tom Hall. The book is concerned with the army and army 
men and the scenes are laid mostly in Arizona. The writer 
possesses a very taking and picturesque style ; the landscapes 
he describes are vivid, and the people are real, and the love 
scenes are told with delicacy and dramatic power. The book 
gives an intimate acquaintance with the exciting incidents of 
1) in the West. (F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 

1.25.) 





The best preparation to make pure, life-giving blood is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O, as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 


E. L, KELLOGG 2& CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 


Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
ScHoo. JourNaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


Altho much has been said and written 
about the liquor problem, there is compara- 
tively but little literature which commands 
the confidence of impartial minds. 

Appreciating the importance of this 
problem and the lack of accurate informa- 





tion on the subject,a number of leading 
citizens, among them President Eliot, Seth 
Low, Carroll D. Wright, Bishop Potter, 
and Charles Dudley Warner, resolved 
themselves into a committee of fifty a few 
ears ago and instituted a comprehensive 
investigation. In 1897 areport was made 
upon the liquor pro A in its legislative 
aspects which attracted much attention. 
The second report of the series entitled, 
“The Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem,” has just been published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and is of 
immense practical interest. The careful 
study of thousands found in prisons and 
almshouses scattered about the country, 
and of smg | applicants to charitable or- 
ganizations, has determined largely to what 
extent crime and poverty are due to the 
liquor habit. The relative effect of liquor 
upon various nationalities comprising our 
cosmopolitan population is also pointed 
out, and chapters are devoted to the rela- 
tion of the Indian and Negro te the liquor 
problem. 

On the other hand, some interesting re- 
ports are given from workers in social set- 
tlements which show that while great waste 
is incident to the saloon, many legitimate 
wants of the workingman are also supplied 
by it. Many tables of statistics in the ap- 
pendix summarize the results of various in- 
vestigations. 

Every good citizen should read this book 
to gain from it guidance in his duties as a 
voter; and it cannot fail to be of great val- 
ue to those interested in the betterment of 
the lower classes, as affording a substantial 
scientific basis upon which to work. 


Caroline M. Fuller, whose forthcoming 
book (Scribner’s) “Across the Campus” 
gives a very cemplete picture of life ata 
woman’s college, is a graduate of Smith 
college, of the class of 1895. It will be 
perfectly obvious to all readers that the 








Harland college of Miss Fuller’s story is 
her own a/ma mater. 


The Beginner's Greek Book, by Dr. lvory 
Franklin Frisbee, of the College of the 
City of New York, has elicited the praise 
of agreat many educators by reason of the 

edagogical soundness which characterizes 
its pages. It is published by Edward E. 
Babb, 25 Arch street, Boston. 


The Theory of Public Speaking, by B 
F. Messeroy is an interesting booklet, pub 
lished by Murley & Garnhum, Charlotte 
town, P. E. I. 


The Harpers have in press a new and 
complete edition of Abbott’s Popular His- 
tories, in thirty-two volumes. Theirs is the 
only authorized editions. 


“Scientific Method and its Application 
to the Bible” is the title of an article by 
the Rev. David Sprague which will appear 
in Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
July. The author points out the justice of 
the higher criticism, and shows that, while 
much of it has been actuated by unworthy 
motives, the honest truth seeker is entirely 
justified in his desire to know the actual 

istory of the most wonderful of all books. 


’ Dr. Charles C. Abbott, the geologist, is 
the author of an important article on “The 
Antiquity of Man in North America” 
which will appear in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for July. Dr. Abbott be- 
lieves that the many attempts to modernize 
all traces of man on the eastern coast of 
North America “can safely be relegated 
to the limbo of misdirected energy.” 


A careful study of the ‘Geology of the 
Klondike Gold Fields,” especially in rela- 
tion to their probable future output of geld 
and the locations most likely to prove rich 
in the latter metal, will appear in Afp/e- 
tons’ Popular Science Monthly for July. 





MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 


has written for us 


The Standard Readers. 


(Five Books.) 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER 
THE STANDARD SECOND READER 
THE STANDARD THIRD READER. § Ready July. 
THE STANDARD FOURTH READER 
THE STANDARD FIFTH READER 


These books are based upon a clear understanding of 
child-wonder, child-intelligence, and child-development. They 
teach to read by reading. They stimulate the child’s interest 
and do not destroy it by the depressing dulness of mechanical 


fads. 





The Standard Vertical Writing. 


(Complete in 6 Books.) 


The simplest, most natural system of Vertical Writing. A 
true running hand-writing and not penned print. 


Brooks’s Standard Mathematical Series. 
ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES, TRIGONOMETRIES. 


By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


TEACH 
CURRENT 


Semi- 
Monthly. 


50c. 











A YEAR 
, \ d 40 cents in 
Now of more 
Ready. 











In 
Press. 





OUR TIMES 


The recent change in size 











and from monthly to semi- 
monthly fits OUR TIMES 
exactly to school needs. 
Try it once a week as a 
supplementary reader and 
you will be delighted. 
Enough copies of a single 





number to supply your 








16 Pages. 6x 9 inches. 


pupils for 2 cents each. 





Ph.D., 


A PRINCIPAL SAYS: 


Teachers who have used these books always endorse 


them above all others. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
614 Arch Street, - <= = 


+ Philadelphia. 





“Your paper, OuR TIMES, helps me personally in my school work 
more than I can tell. Being a busy principal I have not time to 
read three or four columns to find out ‘Why the U. S. may not 
help Cuba’ or a hundred other things, but here it is in a nutshell.” 


Sample copy free. Send for our new 100-page Catalog of 
Teachers’ Books and Aids. “‘Everything for the Teacher.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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“Example ts Better 
Than Precept.” 


It ts not what we say, but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story. 
Thousands of testimonials are 
examples of what Hood's 
has done for others, and 
what it will do for you. 


Scrofula — “Running scrofula_ sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medica) 
treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Did se and in few 
months the seres completely healed.” Mrs. 
J. M. Hates, Etna, N. H. 

matism—“ Two 


inflammatory Rheu 
attacks of the grip left me with infamma- 
tory rheumatism. Am 8 years old, but 
Hoed’s Sarsaparilla cured me and I can 
elimb stairs and walk anywhere.” J. Lovr- 
LAND, 378 Farge Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hoods Sa 








and 


rilla. 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income : - $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Centingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year - 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 


F RE NC H | Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send te the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 


85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
rten Course, including Psychology, History of 
{ducation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten ey 
class. For particulars address J. EIGART, 
Superintendent. Miss Caro.ine T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wher com- 


A number of illustrations and anew map 
will accompany the article. 


The new and very promising illuminant 
acetylene is described by Edward Renouf 
in Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for July. The many uses to which the gas 
can be put are pointed out. A number of 
illustrations add value to the article. 


Senator Hear, of Massachusetts, has one 
of the best Webster collections in this 
country. He writes about some of his 
treasures in the July Scrzbner’s, giving fac- 
similes and many entertaining anecdotes. 


Robert Grant’s search-light letter in the 
July Scribner's is addressed “To a Young 
Man Wishing to Become an American,”— 
a subject of great pertinence at the present 
time. 


John LaFarge’s work as an artist has 
received the highest appreciation from ar- 
tists and critics, and the general public is 
becoming well acquainted with his paint- 
ings and writings. Russell Sturgis has 
written an article about him for the July 
Scribner's, containing many unpublished 
sketches. 


On our foreign policy there are many 
minds and few agree. This is strikingly 
illustrated in a recent volume entitled 
“ The Foreign Policy of the United States: 
Political and Commercial” which coliects 
a notable series of papers presented te the 
annual meeting in April of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
All opinions are not of equal value, but we 
gathered here the best ofthe nation. They 
are the opinions of schelarly men of broad 
sympathies and a special knowledge of the 
topics involved. This symposium of judg- 
ment and comment contains the views of 
censtitutional jurists from our leading uni- 
versities—-Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania—the opinions of that acute ob- 
server ef our internal affairs, Carl Schurz, 
the views on commercial conditions of men 
who have watched the course of trade and 
actively engaged in our foreign commerce, 
and finally a discussion of political relations 
with the Far East by the Chinese minister 
to the United States, by Hon. John Bassett 
Moore, and others. 


Interesting Notes. 


Exploration of Franz Josef Land, 


Frederick G. Jackson, the Arctic ex- 

lorer, has published a book in regard to 
his explorations in Franz Josef Land. Arc- 
tic explorers had hitherto believed that 
Franz Josef Land was a country of almost 
continental dimensions, extending far to 
the north, and hence affording an excellent 
route for exploring northward and perhaps 
to the pele. To Jackson’s great surprise, 
it was found to be an roige ting of com- 
paratively small islands that did not ex- 
tend far to the north. It was not, there- 
fore, a good base for far northern explora- 
tion, and what Jackson did from his camp 
at Cape Flora was to reveal the intricacies 
of this unknown land, threading the man 
wide or narrow channels between the isl- 
ands, discovering many new islands, the 
Queen Victoria sea to the north, and new 
lands to the west, and making the best map 
he could of the entire region. 


Pears’ 
soap is not only the best in all 
the world for toilet and bath 
but also for shaving. Pears 
was the inventor of shaving 


stick soap. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SANITARIUM 


on ‘THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A Modern Health Resort of Magnificent 
Location—Cool Summer Nights— 
Golf, a and Tennis 

nds. 





Recommended and patronized by this Journat 


WM. ERWIN, A.M., M.D., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





Our Church Music... 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


New England 
ONSERVATOR 


OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We willsend to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars that may be desired, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 


This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of oe inlength 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
be offered and a competent faculty is already em- 
oe pp The usual opportunities for observation 
and practice will be provided under the charge 
of competent critics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 





We quote absolutely the lowest prices 
on all wool, standard beamng flags for 
schools. Write for net price list and il- 
lustrated school supply catalog, free. 


THE OLIVER ADAMS PUBLISHING CoO., 





Dept. B., 24-26 Adams St,, Chicago, Ill. 








municating with advertisers. 
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rBEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the popular fam- 
ily medicine wherever the English language 
is spoken, and they now stand without a 
rival for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind, Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Fullness after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 
Costiveness and Sallow Complexion. These 
afflictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused condition of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females to complete 
bealth. They promptly remove any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


rr 





BAD 
BREATS 


“FT ha ing CASCARETS and as 
pha | ad sR yo they are simply won- 
daughter and 1 were bothered with 






_ TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatabie. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c. 0c. 


e«- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal. New York, 315 





Sold and | fuaranteed by all drue- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habi 


NO-TO-BA 





TAKE THE 


BIG FOUR 








ROUTE 


TO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and attend the 


Enworth League Convention, 


July 20th-23rd. 








Only one fare for round trip 





Vestibule Dining and sleeping 
cars on all through trains. For 
information call on or address 


Cc. §. BLACKMAN, G. E. P. A., Big Four Route, 
210 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N, Y., 
or 
W. J. LYNCH, G. P. & T. A., Big Four Route, 
W. P. DEPPE, A. G. P. A., Big Four Route, 
Cincinnati, O. 





a gives a great deal of new and 
uable information about the structure, 
natural history, and condition of the isl- 
ands. He proved that tho Franz Joseph 
Land is not ‘the most barren region in the 
world, it is inferior in its vegetation to 
nearly all Arctic lands, tho fossil trees and 
many other evidences of former luxuriant 
plant life are found. 


London’s Congested Traffic. 


It is hard for one who has never visited 
London to realize hew congested traffic is 
in that city. Sir John Wolfe Barry, a 
noted engineer, says that at the present 
rate of growth no traffic will be possible, 
even for pedestrians. There will be noth- 
ing but a stationary mass of vehicles the 
length and breadth of the main arteries of 
the metropolis. The growth of Lendon 
is spread out to the whole of the suburbs, 
but the bulk of the traffic cannot so spread. 
It must always remain practically confined 
to the area between London Bridge, Liver- 
pool street, King’s Cross, Paddington, and 
Victoria. 

The number of people who enter and 
leave this area daily cannot be under four 
millions. The number increases yearly. 
Then the size of ’buses and vans is enlarg- 
ing with the population, no less than the 
number of vehicles. Ten years ago two or 
three bicycles might be seen in Oxford 
street inaday. Now there are thousands. 
Ten years hence motor cars will be numer- 
ous. Sir John Wolfe Barry’s solution ot 
this complex problem is to make two 
streets where there is now one, and the 
streets must be widened. Enormous ex- 
pense is entailed, but a greater expense 
will be incurred if the matter is left until 
some morning Oxford street is one solid 
block from Marble Arch to Holborn. 


Literary Anniversaries this Year. 


The present year contains some very in- 
teresting literary anniversaries. It is the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Goethe’s birth, and Strasburg at least’ will 
erect a statue to the man who is perhaps 
her most famous student. The centenary 
of Hood and of Balzac comes this year. 
Beaumarchais died one hundred years ago, 
Racine two hundred, and Spenser three 
hundred. 

European Endorsements. 


The London Lancet of March 28, 


1896, says editorially :-—“ Antikamnia is | % 


well spoken ef as an analgesic and antipy 
retic in the treatment of neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, headache, etc., etc. It is not dis- 
agreeable to take, and may be had either 
in powder or tablet form, the latter being 
made in five-grain size. It is described as 
not a preventive of, butrather as affording 
relief to, existent pain. By the presence 
in it of the amine group it appears te ex- 
ert a stimulating rather than a depressing 
action on the nerve centers and the system 
generally. If this be so, it possesses ad- 
—— over other coal tar products.” 

The concise endorsement of the Edin- 
hag Medical fournal, which appeared 
in the January issue, is equally interesting 
—‘ This is one of the many coal tar pro- 
ducts which have lately been introduced 
into medicine in Scotland. In doses of 
three to ten grains according to age Anti- 
kamnia acts as a speedy and effective pain 
reliever.”’ 

Educate Your Bowels! 

Your bowels can be trained as well as your mus- 
cles or your brain. Cascarets Candy Cathartic 
train your bowels to doright. Alldruggists. 10c., 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRwuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It S@OTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuREs WIND CoLic, and is the best 
remedy fer DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for uMrs Winslow’s Seething Syrup,” and 
take no ether kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bettle. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

OX 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





BGR GN FR GR IRNINGINEGRH IR 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
‘4 it a great convenience to go right over to 


% The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, ¢ 
k Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 

5 Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
4 Raggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, ¢ 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
RGRBINININININKS KO KO KORES: 


State of New York— 
Civil Service Examinations 





Open competitive examinations will be 
held en or about July 29th for the positions 
of Kindergartner at the Thomas Asylum 
and Elementary Teacher and Head Teach- 
er at the Syracuse Institute for -Feeble- 
minded Children. 

Intending competitors must file applica- 
tions ‘in the office of the Civil Service 
Commission, Albany, N. Y., five days 
before the date of examination... 

Application blanks may be obtained by 
addressing the Commission. 


SCHOOL BELLS Sts 


Purest copper and tin only. ‘erms, etc., free. 
®@cSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. ‘altimore. Md. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


Nin th SeHooe & 07 CO. 
OMENEREY C6, Rane 
WEST: 


CHIMES, Ere, oO ares FREE 
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A very respectable number of teachers of American and 
British Literature are familiar already with Painter’s books. 
That is good, but we shall not feel that our full duty has been 
performed until we shall have afforded every teacher in“ the 
United States an opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
If you are interested in the teaching of American and British 
Literature, and know Painter's books only through hearsay,— 
write us a line and get full information direct, _ 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 














Lessons IN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.00. 

SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS- 
%6 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts: 


CARLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS. 

Enameled covers, 104 pp., Burns 15 cts. Illus- 
trated. Containing also “Burne as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM BurRns’s POEMS AND 
Sones. In two parts, enameled covers, 1W 
pages. price, l5cents. Illustrated 

3 two voiumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 3 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM Paro. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Euameled covers, 96 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. 
SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BAcon. 
Enameled covers, 80 pages. price, 15 cents. LI- 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 
*THE PRINCEss. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Knameled covers, W pp., price,1 c. Iliustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Eoameled covers, price, 15 cents. 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
*THE HOoLy GRAIL, 
In one voiume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 
*BuRKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 
Knameled covers, with notes and introduction 


Ghe Smith Premicr Gyperoriter Go 





his private © 
secretary now § 


» Smith, = 
ie Silt remier ~ 

~ Oppewriter 
sta ea oped Clean, perfect work: 








Syracdse, NV. YUSA 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE. 








The Phexdo; The Apology of, Socrates. Illus- OS'S APTS, SENS, OSS. 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, cents. *Any of the above —Senep also furnished in 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LiN- Beards a6 S cents each. 
COLN, AND BRYANT. By H.T. Nightingale. Euam- Copies of any of above sent 3 ostpaid on receipt 
eled covers, 62 pages, price, 15 cts. [llustrated. of price. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 Wasasu Ave., Curcaco. 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. e e 


..JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK... 


, —* to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in 




















Dry, in outs, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in pans, 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price pertube, ‘‘ 10 cents. 


Have you seen our new....... 


ANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 


Adopted by the Greater New York Schools. Adapted toany line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price, 60 cents adozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 
We still make the popular...... 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ATLANTA, 
515 Grand Building. 


Catalog Free. 





As CITY, 
418 Taae ‘9th Street. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times a year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educational 
meetings ; articles of especial importance contributed to other period- 
icals ; as well as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers will be in book form, 7 1-2 x § inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 


New York 
11 East 16th St. 





Number 1.—January, 1899. 
THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 


By Dr. E. R. Suaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three studies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, and Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 50 cents. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THz SCHOOL JoURNAL when}com- 
municating with a¢vertisers. 





Lecturers. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 


Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 


University Building, 


Washington Square, 
New York City. 





OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
2o numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KEtLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 











°7.8 


Are the 


Present Day Models 


of the 


emington 


| Standard Typewriter. 


Wyckoff Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York, 
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